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Notes and Observations 
THE FESTIVAL: A BACKWARD GLANCE 


Wirs Festivities well behind us, the time has 
come for leisurely contemplation and assess- 
ment of a summer packed with activity. If 
events have not been quite so fully flavoured or 
highly coloured as those experienced by Mr. 
Priestley’s inhabitants of Farbridge, it has at 
least been, for the drama, a season of vigorous 
enterprise and solid achievement. 

The professional productions in the big cities 
have already been written about at length. It is 
the hard work and single-minded enthusiasm 
of countless small teams, all over the country, 
which have been one of the most heartening 
and impressive features of the Festival. The 
record of one town—Reigate, in Surrey— 
might well be taken as typical of the spirit of 
gusto in which amateur actors and producers 
have entered into the general atmosphere of 
celebration. Its ‘season’ opened, in mid-May, 
with a striking revival of a medieval Mystery 
play, The Creation: staged on a travelling 
pageant which moved to five different ‘stations’ 
in the district, with a final performance by 
torchlight on the Heath. Scenery and costumes 
were both locally designed; and the simplicity 
and dignity of individual performances made 
this production a most memorable, as well as a 
novel, experience. 

Shortly afterwards an open-air production of 
Rodney Bennett’s dramatization of The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, sponsored by the local Council 
of Churches, drew large audiences on five suc- 
cessive nights; as did a spirited and imagina- 
tive production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
the following month—with the oaks and green- 


sward of the ancient Priory, once the home of 
Lord Howard of Effingham, as an appropriately 
Elizabethan backcloth. An exhibition of books 
and old manuscripts in the Priory, and a 
pageant commemorating Reigate’s part in 
national history, completed the kind of pro- 
gramme which has been taking place this year 
in towns and villages all over England. 


For books, as well as the drama, Festival 
year has been a rare one. Seldom can more 
literary riches have been assembled on one 
occasion in London than in the combined ex- 
hibitions at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
arranged by the National Book League, and 
at the League’s own headquarters at No. 7 
Albemarle Street. 

Ranging in time from the magnificent tenth- 
century Benedictional of St. Aethelwold to the 
manuscript of John Bull’s Other Island, from the 
‘Shrewsbury Fragment’—the oldest surviving 
manuscript of an English Mystery play—to a 
pencilled copy by Mr. Eliot of Ash Wednesday, 
the exhibits in the V. and A. collection were 
displayed to the best possible advantage, under 
such headings as “The Historian’, ‘The Divine’, 
‘The Scientist’, ‘The Story-teller’, and “The 
Poet’. Especially interesting in “The Country- 
man’ aisle were manuscripts of the seventeenth- 
century Journeys of Celia Fiennes, and extracts 
from Parson Woodforde’s Diary; and, in “The 
Londoner’, the manuscript of Boswell’s much- 
discussed London Journal, in a hand as boldly 
ebullient as its writer’s personality. A copy of 
his Johnson, inscribed for George III, was lent 
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by H.M. the King; as well as a Peveril of the 
Peak which had been read by Queen Victoria 
to the Prince Consort during his last illness. 
Among the other treasures and curiosities 
too numerous for mention were to be seen a 
Caxton Canterbury Tales, a First Folio Shake- 
speare, and First Quartos of Hamlet and Richard 
II; the original of Gray’s Elegy, lent by Eton 


College; three surviving sheets of the first 


draft of The Origin of Species, used by Darwin’s 
family for scrap paper; and a headache for the 
printer in the manuscripts of David Copperfield 
and of Don Juan: the second as flamboyantly 
and dramatically illegible as the manuscript 
poems by Tennyson (part of Jn Memoriam), 
Hardy, de la Mare, and Blunden yielded up 
their sense at first sight. Here, indeed, was 
God’s plenty; needing, not a single afternoon, 
but two or three days for the full savouring of it. 


The N.B.L.’s own exhibition, of ‘A Hundred 
Books Chosen to illustrate the Renascence of 


Book Design in Great Britain’, included fine: 


editions of Aesop, Dante, Chaucer; Shake- 
speare, and the Bible, from such presses of 
renown as the Golden Cockerel, the Nonesuch, 
and the Gregynog: a worthy tribute to British 
achievement in printing and binding over the 
past fifty-odd years. — 

Such unqualified approval could scarcely 
have been accorded to the section of the Ex- 
hibition featuring a hundred modern books 
and writers: even though it contained por- 
traits, proof copies, and manuscripts enough 
to satisfy the most earnest student of literary 
calligrapby, the most avid seeker after ‘what 
authors look like’. Astonishment, indignation, 
and general disgruntlement with the judges’ 
choice have already been expressed, with 


varying degrees of force; and certainly some 
surprising omissions here were matched by a 
number of no less startling inclusions. It would 
be uncharitable to mention the last by name; 
beyond saying that, as many of them have won 
eminence in fields other than literary—as 
scientists, philosophers, economists, and states- 
men—their presence in an exhibition of 
writers seemed hardly justified, when it neces- 
sitated the exclusion of figures like Chesterton, 
Bennett, and Galsworthy. 

The judges insisted that their intention was 
not to make a selection of the ‘best books’— 
but to ‘suggest the variety of talent in the 
period’. That variety did not, apparently, em- 
brace such a writer as Mr. Priestley: who, 
as a story-teller, is surely the most representa- 
tive exponent of our robust comic tradition— 
and whose contribution to the drama, over 
the past two decades, has been far from neglig- 
ible. A preponderance of travel books—which 
could well have been represented by two or 
three of the better ones—ousted many more 
directly creative writers; so that one looked 
in vain for such interesting present-day nove- 
lists as R. C. Hutchinson and C. P. Snow. And 
even though a wholly laudable modesty moved 
the judges to exclude their own work, no sur- 
vey of contemporary literature can be com- 
plete without Day Lewis among the poets, and 
Rose Macaulay and V. S. Pritchett among 
critics and writers of fiction. 

But perhaps it is, after all, carping to quarrel 
with any Exhibition which has succeeded in 
provoking such a storm of heated argument 
over that all-too-often-neglected subject: books. 
Therein, as a stimulus to the spirit of literary 
controversy, probably lay its chief value. 

M. W. 


sonal charm will be sorely missed. 


ROBERT HENRY CHARLES 


WE record with deep regret the death on 17 September 1951 of Robert Henry Charles, 
C.B.E., late Chief Inspector of the’ Ministry of Education. Mr. Charles had been a dis- 
tinguished member of the Association since 1934, had served for a number of years on the 
Association’s Schools Committee, and contributed a brilliant article on the Teaching of 
English to one of our recent issues. His ripe experience, wise judgement, and great per- 
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Stratford in Festival Year 


In reporting in English the Stratford season in 
1949 we found occasion to write: ‘Only one 
thing was needed to make Stratford of 1949 a 
highwater mark of Shakespearian production, 
but that, unfortunately, was a first essential. 
Except for two famous players no one seemed 
capable of speaking poetry or willing even to 
preserve the rhythmic pulse of blank verse.’ 
In 1950 we wrote: “The accession this year of 
Mr. Gielgud and Miss Ashcroft to the com- 
pany showed that the organizers were con- 
scious of what needed doing. The total result, 
nevertheless, was erratic. . . . Not even the in- 
troduction of authentic Shakespearian stars 
will get things right until a definite artistic 
tradition is established, which must take as its 
foundation the fact that Shakespeare is a 
romantic poet, and is not susceptible of being 
improved by being played with noisy and 
insensitive realism.’ Mr. Anthony Quayle and 
Mr. Gielgud gave us last year a brilliant Much 
Ado—but that is largely a prose play—and a 
splendid Measure for Measure, but it has re- 
mained for Mr. Quayle in co-operation with 
Mr. Michael Redgrave to provide for the first 
time this year in the four English histories, 
what we asserted to be the first essential—a 
consistent delivery throughout the plays, and 


throughout the cast of each play, of poetry as. 


poetry. That such a player as Mr. Redgrave 
would do justice to the verse was to be ex- 
pected, but we record with profound satisfac- 
tion that in every history play of the past 
season Shakespeare’s incomparable blank verse 
has been spoken as verse not only by the prota- 
gonists but by every gardener, herald, soldier, 
lady-in-waiting, tapster, and sheriff’s officer, 
all of whose business it is to preserve the music 
of the Shakespearian score. The rhythm of the 
prose, which is also part of the music, has been 
preserved, so that, granted the almost uncanny 
precision with which one scene has dissolved 
into another on Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s per- 
manent setting (with not a banner misheld nor 
a chair mishandled), the resulting sense of 
pulsating harmony has satisfied the most sensi- 
tive ear and eye. This is more than a great 
step forward, it is laying the elemental founda- 
tion without which no proper Shakespearian 


edifice can be built. Once granted the lines of 
the greatest of poets are spoken as poetry the 
producer may introduce what innovations and 
individualities he likes, and whether these 
appeal to us or not we must thank him, as we 
do, for having provided the prime glory of 
Shakespeare—verbal music unsurpassed. 
Concerning the individualities of the season’s 
producing, so fresh and vigorous and challeng- 
ing are these that common agreement and 
acceptance are neither expected nor desirable. 
The permanent setting for the histories is an 
erection of stairs, platforms, and scaffolding, 
with an inner stage opened onto by folding 
doors, and crowned with a ‘heavens’ over the 
balcony: no front curtain exists, so that all 
scene shifting takes place in view of the 
audience. This is an elaboration, not a copy 
of the stages of the Globe and Blackfriars. The 
arrangement permits an unbroken continuity 
of action throughout the four plays, and as it is 
the purpose of the producers to present the 
plays as a unified tetralogy (specially written 
words being added to the Epilogue to Henry 
V, in order to emphasize this unity) the 
permanent setting can be defended as a neces- 
sity. The scenic effects resulting vary in suc- 
cess. The embarkation scene on shipboard at 
Southampton in Henry V could hardly be 
bettered, or the battle scenes in Henry IV, or 


‘Richard’s prison, but Shallow’s orchard is 


aridly deficient in greenery, the ailing Henry 
IV in search of sleep appears to be wandering 
about the attics of his palace, and Falstaff’s 
relaxation in the inn with Doll Tearsheet could 
hardly be described as cosy nor decorously 
private. The setting, nevertheless, is a brave 
adventure, the lighting electricians play their 
part brilliantly upon it, and such scenes as fail 
are set off by many fascinating pictures; such 
as the gloom of the last scene in Richard II 
(unrelieved save for a single spotlight), not 
only symbolizing the darkness of the deed 
just committed, but heralding the disaster and 
doom that must follow in its train. There could 
have been no better preparation than this for 
Bolingbroke’s opening words in Henry IV; nor 
than the departure of Exton, slinking off like 
Cain into his ‘shades of night’—Richard’s red 
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270 
bier-cloth disappearing behind him into the 
shadows like a trail of blood. This was a master- 
touch. 

It is curious, if Shakespeare really ‘planned 
the tetralogy as one great play’, that he pitched 
the plays in such varying keys. The psycholo- 
gical study of the supersensitive, neurotic, 
half-Gallic Richard, set to rule a virile assort- 
ment of hearty Anglo-Saxon toughs, surpasses 
in modern subtlety any other of the author’s 
historical portraits, while Henry IV has a 
mature opulence, especially in its comedy, 
compared with which Henry V tends to rhetoric 
and farce. 

To Henry V and Henry IV Part I both pro- 
ducers and players did the fullest justice, the 
performance of Henry IV Part II showed some 
falling away, and Richard II ran into difficulties 
of casting. Mr. Redgrave did all he could to 
make his Richard convincing (with a strong 
foil in the single-minded and inflexible Boling- 
broke of Harry Andrews) ; but the fine presence 
and intense virility of the former actor made it 
hard to believe in his decadence and deposi- 
tion. We feel that he is royal to the end— 
indeed ‘the deputy elected by the Lord’. Even 
at the last when he is hemmed in by his assas- 
sins one fancied that like the Scarlet Pimpernel 
he would somehow contrive escape and turn 
the tables on his enemies. When, however, he 
transformed himself to Hotspur, as Samson un- 
bound, he swept both himself and the play to 
triumph, the Northumbrian accent adding a 


final distinction to a performance fine in’ 


strength and grace and a curiously intriguing 
modernity. 

Mr. Quayle’s Falstaff dominates in the in- 
verse moral sphere no less effectively than Mr. 
Redgrave’s Hotspur. His inspired conversation 
is delivered with rich vocal tone and admirable 
articulation, but he is hampered by an extra- 

t make-up suggesting a figure of farce, 
which this king of philosophic comedy is not, 
and which Mr. Quayle does not make him 
except in appearance. 

Mr. Richard Burton as Prince Hal and 
King Henry deserved his widely hailed suc- 
' cess, partly for his quality of sincerity—this 
he shared with the other players—but chiefly 
for his magnetic repose and economy which 
stood out with marked effect in the over-active 
and restless atmosphere to which the Stratford 
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stage is still too prone. Mr. Burton has only to 
look, and all look, to smile, and all is gay, to 
frown, and all cower. Rejected Falstaff had 
little hopes of being ‘sent for soon at night’ by 
his purposeful prince, or Harfleur of refusing 
him entrance, or Princess Katharine of re 
sisting his charm. Particularly effective in the 
First Part of Henry IV, half-way through the 
burlesque interview at the ‘Boar’s Head’, was 
his sudden transition from farce to deep 
seriousness. Rebuking Falstaff now in earnest, 
this Prince could have prepared us with no 
greater subtlety and skill for the rejection scene 
outside Westminster Abbey. A player to watch, 
for watch him one must, and to listen to, for his 
voice speaks from the mind. 

Much virtue was also to be found among 
minor parts. Versatility reached high art in 
Mr. Alan Badel’s excellent sketches of the 
Dauphin, Poins, and especially of Justice Shal- 
low, Miss Barbara Jefford as Lady Percy wasa 
fine foil to her consort and an exquisite Queen 
of France, and the rare feat was accomplished 
of making the comedy soldiers in Henry V’s 
army unforcedly amusing. Less fun, however, 
was extracted from Falstaff’s ragged regiment 
than is possible, and all that appertains to 
Falstaff’s Doll needs the antiseptic of more 
polished playing if it is not to jar. 

But when all is said Stratford could have 
made no better contribution to the Festival 
year than letting us see the full sequence of 
these glorious histories, whose face and heart 
and all-embracing unity are the word which 
the Festival celebrates—England. 

As a quasi epilogue or addendum and, one 
supposes, provision for those who like their 
Shakespeare luxurious, to the histories was 
added a play called The Tempest. Since Th 
Tempest happens to be one of the greatest of 
poetic visions, its choice was particularly un- 
fortunate in view of the treatment it received. 
For here was Stratford back, with emphasis, in 
its unregenerate days. 

Nothing was lacking by way of elaboration 
and display. The waves of the sea were human 
waves, the island scenery was composed of two 
series of stalagmites large enough to represent 
Stonehenge. Juno descended from heaven in@ 
first-class lift, Caliban rose through a trap 
door to take his cheering, fireworks were let 
off which nearly choked the stalls, and during 
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Stratford in Festival Year 


the Masque a hundred open candles were 
burning on the stage, plus an additional half- 
dozen which Prospero wore on his head. Un- 
fortunately in the zeal of this pantomimic and 
pyrotechnic entertainment Shakespeare was 
overlooked, with the result that he left by the 
back door as the show started and did not 
reappear. From the opening, when everything 
in the storm scene rocked except the ship, to the 
finale when a backcloth was lowered behind 
Prospero, reminding us, perhaps necessarily, 
that the play was “The Tempest by William 
Shakespeare’, the voice of poetry was silent: 
not a trace of music touched the air, and the 
comedy is best described as that ‘of errors’. 
Caliban, that tremendous elemental figure, 
compounded of savagery and pathos, symbolic 
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of the impact of civilization on primitive 
creation, was reduced to a gollywog amusing 
children, while Ariel, though he moved with 
beauty and captured much of the play’s 
essential spirit, resembled a bronze statue 
covered with verdigris. The production was 
hailed with applause, and many liked it. 
Aesthetic opinion is subjective, and as Samuel 
Weller remarked : ‘Everyone to their own taste 
as the old lady said when she kissed the cow.’ — 
We seek no quarrel with those who think 
otherwise, but for ourselves we shall forget the 
Stratford Tempest with all: convenient speed, 
and let the noble playing of the English his- 
tories remind us of Stratford 1951. 

G. B. 


Kacchaeus of Jericho 


From the Festival of Britain prize poem ‘The Witnesses’, by courtesy of Penguin Books Ltd. 


I AM an old man. Eighty summers 
Have creased my skin to crinkled leather. 


The harsh face of the desert yonder ; 
Has stretched between those bony rockhills, 
Cracked and barren, jaundice-coloured, 
Reeking of desolation. 
But here the full cheeks of the city 
Have flushed each year with fruitand blossom.— 
Dates, figs, melons and oranges a 
Have flourished here, and groves of balsam. 
I should know, for half my summers 
I took the tax on them. Abundance. 
You’ll find much to see. That palace 
Behind the cypress: Herod built it 
From Syrian marble, and in winter 
Favoured us with his sciatica. 
A good place for such royal ailments, 
Though you’re too young to care—and I, well, 
I’m too old. For now, all seasons, 
My days are rounded by this garden. 
I sit here, in the lively shadows 
Flung by this sycamore, forgetting 
Far more than I remember, dreaming, 
Letting the remnants of existence 
Slip through its dying fingers. Only 
This one thought stays with me—that once, 
yes, 
Once when this tree and I were younger 
A2 


I climbed along its leaf-thick branches 

Above the heads that filled the orchard, 

To see a prophet pass. . . . Smiling? 

They always do. The distant antic 

And present self seem strangely wedded. 

Even at the time it caused some laughter, 

Seeing that little grave official 

Whose days were packed with self-importance 

Assume the schoolboy. What possessed me 

I can’t imagine. Something told me 

I had to see him. And certainly 

That moment changed my world. I knew then 

Living was more than tithes and taxes 

And rates of interest. This city 

Of oils and fruits, whose lavish bounty 

I'd sifted out in drams and dracmas, 

Was richer than the gold that bought it; 

And life intended to be lived. . . . 

Ah yes, goodbye. I won’t detain you. 

You have your business here—as I had. 

Now I’m content with merging shadows, 

And that exchange of past and future 

We call the present. When you’re returning 

To Ascelon, or on the trade-routes 

To Asia, bartering peace for pay 

At the earth’s edge, I’ll still be sitting 

Here, by this sycamore, remembering. 
CLIVE SANSOM 
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‘Write Me a Prologue’ 


By H. EARDLEY-WILMOT 


Crearzy Shakespeare did not like prologues. 
Peter Quince’s is comedy in itself, and—I 
suspect—a witty thrust behind the arras too. 
At Elsinore, the Prologue exasperated the 
prince; ‘the players cannot keep counsel ; they’ Il 
tell all’. In spite of contemporary custom, only 
six of the plays have prologues: Romeo and Juliet, 
Henry IV Part II, Henry V, Troilus and Cressida, 
Pericles, and Henry VIII. In the last two, the 
prologues are generally believed to be the col- 
laborator’s work. In Henry IV Part IT, Rumour’s 
admirable induction is needed, to tell specta- 
tors exactly where the sequel picks up the 
story. The Henry V choruses are of course in- 
tegral. Dr. Harrison has shown that their 
apology for scenic inadequacy is a concession 
to the classical strictures young Ben Jonson had 


just made, in his prologue to Every Man in His . 


Humour; slightly disturbed by these, Shake- 
speare rose to the challenge, and used the five 
choruses triumphantly. The curious Prologue 
to Troilus, rather in the Henry V vein, seems to 
do little for the play, except surround Troy 
with hostile Greeks before the opening scene 
between Troilus and Pandarus; perhaps this, 
too, reflects a little uneasiness about Jonson’s 
classicism, and exists partly to present creden- 
tials— 


Beginning in the middle; starting thence 
away 


_ To what may be digested in a play. 


In short, these three hall-marked prologues 
show him breaking his habit only for excep- 
tional reasons. In none of them does he tell what 
is going to happen. 

But what about the jigging sonnets spoken 
by Chorus at the beginning of the first and 
second acts of Romeo and Juliet? Were these 
written by Shakespeare? At the beginning of 
Act I, Scene iv, Romeo asks Benvolio whether 
they shall have a prologue to their masque. 


What! shall this speech be spoke for our 
excuse, 
Or shall we on without apology? 


Benvolio answers categorically : 


The date is out of such prolixity; 

We'll have no Cupid hood-wink’d with a 
scarf, 

. . . Nor no without-book prologue, faintly 
spoke 

After the prompter, for our entrance: 

But let them measure us by what they will, 

We'll measure them a measure, and be gone. 


This is entirely gratuitous, and sounds like a 
statement of Shakespeare’s own opinion on 
a technical question under debate; it is cer- 
tainly the principle he generally practised. 
Then why, alongside this, those two quite un- 
necessary sonnets? Of course he was cheerfully 


inconsistent about trivialities; but this does not 


seem his kind of inconsistency. To have a pro- 
logue spoken, then to disparage prologues five 
minutes later as old-fashioned and superfluous, 
and then, two short scenes farther on, to 
expect the audience’s attention for Chorus 
again, would be not carelessness but stupidity. 
I do not believe Shakespeare wrote these two 
sonnets. 

They are so trite, for one thing; so lame, for 
another. The first one ‘tells all’, like Hamlet’s 
players—indicating the tragic end, though un- 
til Mercutio’s death the mood would allow of 
a happy ending, and right up to the death of 
Romeo the plot is contrived for suspense; the 
worse just might not happen. The second anti- 
cipates, in flat and conventional language, 
what is going to be made vividly real during 
Act II. The rhyming of the first one starts de- 
plorably, with ‘dignity’ and ‘mutiny’ ending 
the first and third lines; the lines describing 
the root of the whole tragedy are alliterative 
and fatuous: 


From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life. 
Expletives join their feeble aid, and in the 
second sonnet nine ill-assorted words are 

bunched into the atrocious line, 


And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful 
hooks. 


Could Peter Quince do much worse? Is this the 
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creator of Romeo and of Juliet talking about 
them? The young poet, fired by Hero and 
Leander, who keeps snatching the lead from his 
other half, the young dramatist? Both sonnets 
seem to me much more like the work of a 
journeyman ordered to take Pegasus round to 
the stable when the flight is over. 

When Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet he 
was a promising young dramatist working for 
the company, but so far he had not written any 
play that would give him authority. About 
two years earlier (on Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
hypothesis of the chronology of the plays) 
Richard ITI had provided a fine part in Ercles’s 
vein, a tyrant’s vein; since then, the young 
writer had experimented with four different 
kinds of comedy, taxied along very competently 
in each, and now and then taken off magnifi- 
cently, and been air-borne for a time. This 
new play was quite different again; romantic 
tragedy, with Brooke’s popular story, Mar- 
lowe’s theme of love at first sight, and poetry 
every bit as good as Marlowe’s. It contained 
thetorical passages in Kyd’s manner; for the 
deluded mourning at Juliet’s sham death, 
Shakespeare had not bestirred himself; Hiero- 
nymo-stuff would do for everybody, at this 
point :— 

O day! O day! O day! O hateful day! 

(Nurse) 


O love! O life! not life, but love in death! 
(Paris) 


O child! O child! my soul, and not my — 


child! 
Dead art thou! dead! alack, my child is 
dead! (Capulet) 


With Kyd still popular, the management may 
not have seen artificiality here; if they did, the 
tival company’s bombast was only being used 
for minor characters. They must have felt that 
this play was a possible winner; but on Shake- 
speare’s record so far, they were not betting on 
acertainty, as he later enabled them to do once 
or twice a season for about fifteen years. So if 
any argument arose, there was no reason why 
they should defer to him. Suppose somebody 
wanted a prologue added, to satisfy convention, 
and Shakespeare’s eccentric dislike of the 
things was overruled? His only recourse might 
be to refuse to write it, and let them provide 
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their own. Some amateur—perhaps one of the 
actors—would be put to work, and could only 
describe what was already in the play itself. 
But then Romeo and Juliet was a great success; 
‘often (with great applause) played publicly’, 
says the Quarto puff, two years later. Very soon 
its author—the ‘pure’ poet in him still upper- 
most, and again kindled by Marlowe—fol- 
lowed this triumph with another, Richard II. 
A few months later, when a play was wanted 
for a wedding performance, William Shake- 
speare was the obvious man for the job. He was 
by now a sharer in the company. (The record 
first showing this is mid-March ’95, which 
might have been just after the first production 
of Romeo and Juliet.) He had far more standing, 
now, as well as a year more of theatre experi- 
ence and the tonic of two successes. Bubbling 
with poetry and fun, and in holiday mood 
after the two tragedies, he set to work on this 
comedy of moonshine, and played Puck in the 
writing of it. He burlesqued his own romantic 
tragedy, in the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
separated by their parents, and killing them- 
selves at Ninny’s tomb through a little mistake 
and mis-timing. Hero and Leander re-echoed 
as Helen and Limander, patterns of faithful 
love. The Kyd style which had served for the 
Capulet crisis was now parodied by Pyramus; 
night, not day, was the villain this time; 


O grim-looked night! O night with hue so 
black! 

O night, which ever art when day is not! 

O night, O night, alack, alack, alack! 

I fear my Thisby’s promise is forgot! 


Guying the amateur actors would give his own 
company great fun, and rich scope for private 
caricature. And here was a chance to settle this 
matter of prologues for good. They had in- 
sisted on choruses to Romeo and Juliet, in spite of 
Benvolio’s lines; very well, they should have 
plenty about prologues now. 

As soon as Quince’s company is met for 
rehearsal, in the wood, Bottom raises a diffi- 
culty. It seems insuperable until he suggests a 
prologue, which is to destroy dramatic illusion 
in advance. Quince accepts this without hesi- 
tation, and at once proposes the verse-form for 
it; ‘eight and six’. But Bottom must outdo him 
in judgement of prosody too. (Sheer conjecture 
—might not somebody have proposed a dozen 
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lines, in quatrains, for Romeo and Juliet, and 
somebody else have chipped in, ‘No, make it 
two more—let it be written as a sonnet, in 
fourteen’?) The idea takes on, as a panacea; 
‘another prologue must tell he is not a lion’ (as 
the topical fun darts northward to the bap- 
tism of Prince Henry of Scotland). 

On the night, the prologue is not at all as 
they planned, but it is the longest thing in the 
tedious brief scene. At first Quince, in his stage- 
fright, is a model of Benvolio’s ‘without-book 
prologue’. Recovering, he launches into pro- 
lixity, helped along by expletives, and outlines 
the story in twenty lines, culminating in fren- 
zied alliteration, 


‘Write me a Prologue’ 


Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful 

blade, 

He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast; 

And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew, and died... . 

The players cannot keep counsel; they have 
told all. 

While the wedding-guests had their fun, 
and the actors theirs, Shakespeare had neatly 
made his own point, too—if this hypothesis 
about the Romeo and Juliet sonnets is sound. He 
had shown prologues as absurd and clumsy 
devices, which only incompetent actors would 
rely on. The company seems to have let him 
have his own way, from then on. 


When Helen Slipped her Xone 


ws Helen slipped her zone 
All at once the night, 


Cloud falling away, 
Heavened mortal sight. 
Stars and the dark earth shone— 

Oh godlier than day 
Night unveiled her light 
There as Helen lay. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
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In watching Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s vivid pro- 
duction of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine the Great at 
the Old Vic we were faced with the old 
question of how far the horrific is permissible 
in a dramatic performance. 

Aristotle laid it down in the Poetics that the 
atrocious must not be shown upon the stage. 
Medea must not kill her children in view of the 
audience. The business of tragedy is to purge 
the emotions through pity and terror, but this 
catharsis must be a spiritual, not a physical 
process. 

Surely Aristotle was right, and this ruling, 
applied to Attic tragedy of the fifth century 
B.c., is equally applicable in essence to English 
Elizabethan drama, and to theatrical per- 
formance in London, Paris, or New York at the 
present day. 

The world’s greatest dramatists abide by 
Aristotle. There is nothing atrocious rendered 
on the stage by Moliére or Shaw. Nothing in 
Ibsen, except possibly the closing scene of 
Ghosts, and even then the suffering is mental 
and the purpose ethical. Strindberg has un- 
comfortable moments, as when the Captain in 
The Father gibbers in his strait jacket, but the 
effect is terrible, not nauseating. And through- 
out Shakespeare physical horror is consistently 
sublimated, so that when in one instance only 
he subjects us to an intolerable sight, the blind- 
ing of Gloucester on the stage in Lear, we 
realize how free he is elsewhere from breaking 
the spirit of the Aristotelian dictum. The same 
cannot be said of Tamburlaine. In Marlowe’s 
other plays Aristotle would have little to com- 
plain of: Barabas disappears into his cauldron, 
and Edward II is flattened under his table, but 


at any rate these incidents are swift and final. ~ 


In Tamburlaine, however, we not only sup full 
on horrors, but we sup persistently and pro- 
tractedly. Course succeeds course of cruelty 
and anguish, and deafened by the screams of 
the caged Bajareth, the kings yoked and lashed 
by their conqueror, the raped concubines, the 
crucified Governor, and of Calyphas—the only 


“‘Tamburlaine’ and the Horrific 
By GUY BOAS 


character with an enlightened mind of his own 
—riven in twain by his agreeable father, we 
begin to wonder why Tamburlaine has omit- 
ted, like Titus Andronicus, to tot up by con- 
suming his offspring baked in a pie before our 
faces. 

Such scenes as these cannot purge for they 
have no pity. We are not moved, we are only 
stunned. We long with the victims for death to 
put an end to their agony. 

Would one argue that an Elizabethan or 
modern play must contain no murder on the 
stage, no dead body, not even the infliction of 
a wound? This would be a reductio ad absurdum. 
It is a question of degree and of psychological 
background. When Gloucester is blinded in 
Lear we are shocked by the sudden and wanton 
brutality, nor does it seem necessary for this 
scene to be enacted before our eyes—Oedipus 
is not blinded on the stage nor is Samson 
Agonistes. The off-stage groans of Cavarodossi 
on the rack in Sardou’s Tosca are doubtful: 
were he racked on the stage it would be in- 
tolerable. But when Othello strangles Desde- 
mona, or Hamlet stabs the King, or Shaw’s 
Louis Dubedat dies before us of consumption, 
not only are these sights the inevitable climax 
to foregoing events, but the spiritual issues are 
so much greater than the physical incidents 
that we accept the latter. Our terror is 
assuaged by Desdemona’s death because our 
hearts have already been purged by the divine 
pity of Shakespeare’s narrative. Who re- 
members Dubedat’s physical lassitude as they 
listen to the beauty of his dying creed ?— 

‘I believe in Michael Angelo, Velazquez, 
and Rembrandt; in the might of design, 
the mystery of colour, the redemption of all 
things by Beauty everlasting, and the Mes- 
sage of Art that has made these hands 
blessed. Amen. Amen.’ 


Compare this with Bajareth’s 
‘And beat thy brains out of thy conquered 
head’, 
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or with Marlowe’s Governor of Babylon 
seeking to save his life by revealing his treasure: 
Tamburlaine. ‘Go, thither, some of you, and 
take his gold 
The rest—forward with execution.’ 
The Governor is seen hanging in chains on 
the walls 
They shoot 
Tamburlaine. ‘See how he hangs like Bagdet’s 
governor 
Having as many arrows in his flesh 
As there are breaches in his battered walls.’ 


Contrast with Othello, albeit on the brink of 
murder: 


‘It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul... . 
O balmy breath that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword.’ 


It is not hard to perceive the difference. 


It is true that those who recently saw The 
Consul could hardly fail to be greatly moved by 
it, and the actual horror of our epoch could not 
have been more vividly portrayed. But The 
Consul was bathed in the antiseptic of music. 
If one sings while one puts one’s head in the 
gas oven, it doesn’t seem quite so bad. 

Mr. Guthrie, in his Introduction to his, and 
Mr. Wolfit’s, acting version of Tamburlaine, 
faces up to the issue squarely and fairly: 

‘I think’, he writes, ‘the principal cause 
that has kept Tamburlaine so long off the stage 
has been that its peculiar flavour has been 
considered unpalatable. The recipe, as it 
seems to me, is an extravagant lyricism . . . 
heavily laced with cruelty: hardly a scene 
passes without some allusion to or exhibition 
of physical torture. It may be that the mix- 
ture may still prove unpalatable. But to an 
epoch familiar with the pictures of Belsen 
and of Dachau, to the epoch that wrought 
the destruction of Warsaw and Hiroshima; 
when once again the idea of Absolute Power 
in the hands of a single Dynast or a group of 
Oligarchs begins to be not only familiar but 
attractive; to such an age may there not 
likewise be something attractive and con- 
temporary in Marlowe’s orgy of sadism in 
the inflamed power-dream of this immature 
genius.” 

It is a curious argument that an age which 
has experienced Belsen and Hiroshima, and is 
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still menaced by dictatorship, may find 
Tamburlaine ‘attractive and contemporary’, 
Contemporary, yes; but surely not attractive, 
Did we not fight the war to rid the world of 
Belsen facts and nightmares, and are we not 
now rearming as a precaution against tyranny? 
Even were this not the case, we look to art to 
refresh us in our troubles, not by eluding them 
—the masters of tragedy from Aeschylus 
to Hardy probe the depths of real despair— 
but by sublimating them, by setting pain and 
horror in right proportion against true spiritual 
values and not by depicting them photo 
graphically and in the limelight of crude 
sensation. 

Is it superficial also to remind ourselves that 
in the last resort we pay our money at a theatre 
in order to receive pleasure? The pleasure may 
be a Light Programme one, derived from 
Charley’s Aunt or Kiss me, Kate, or it may be 
Third Programme and exalted through wit- 
nessing Oedipus or Parsifal, but in either case 
it is pleasure and in the literal sense the ex- 
perience has been attractive. Mere cruelty 
should not be attractive, or pleasurable. ‘Eyes 
take your fill’, said Oedipus in disgust as he 
passed the corpses. He knew the defect in 
human nature, including his own nature, 
which causes the desire to look at corpses, and 
he also knew that instinct to be base. 

But whatever view one takes of the propriety 
of certain scenes in Tamburlaine as a stage 
spectacle, the interest of the play remains, 
especially in these dictator-haunted days, in its 
matchless presentation of a world destroyer, 
and it was a striking reflection by Mr. Stephen 
Williams in his notice of the recent production 
that ‘it ought to be performed in every country 
in Europe to warn people against placing at 
the head of the State some bloody-minded fool 
like Tamburlaine to knock another nail into 
the coffin of civilisation’. 

The play in fact reminds us that the story of 
Cain and Abel is eternal. This world, in which 
the human race is ever struggling to survive, 
is peopled in every generation with Abels and 
with Cains—with those who, like Abel the 
farmer, endeavour to create, and those who, 
like Cain the hunter, strive to kill and to de- 
stroy. Is it by chance or by an operation ofsome 
natural or supernatural law that civilization, 
built so laboriously by ordinary men and 
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women and irradiated so sublimely by creative 
genius, is recurringly threatened with extinction 
at the hands of human masters of destruction? 
On the one side stand Plato, Galileo, Leonardo, 
Shakespeare, Einstein, on the other Attila, 
Jengis Khan, Tamburlaine, Hitler, and now, 
by the even more deadly menace of blind 
science, the hydrogen bomb. 

Marlowe’s protagonist is no extinct pheno- 
menon. We may not enjoy all of the play as 
entertainment, but all of it provides a moral 
lesson no less cogent than that of Dr. Faustus on 
the measureless degree and incredible nature 
of evil with which at any moment civilization 
may be confronted. 

It was the glory of Shakespeare that he 
proved the human soul more important than 
the catastrophes which overwhelm it. It was the 
role of Marlowe to warn us what such catas- 
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trophes may be. There is no hope of redemp- 
tion in the fall of Faustus: no respite is pro- 
mised to the world when Tamburlaine dies: 
only a prolongation of torment at the hands of 
his descendants. Shakespeare is in a sense the 
New Testament, Marlowe the Old. Who does 
not prefer the Sermon on the Mount to 
Malachi, or Hamlet as a character to Tambur- 
laine? Yet the prophets of old should not in 
wisdom be disregarded because their message 
is not agreeable—‘Behoid, I will send you the 
prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord: and he shall turn the 
heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, lest I 
come and smite the earth with a curse.’ 

Let us take note of the example which Mar- 
lowe has exhibited in Tamburlaine, as Hitler 
in history, of what such a curse may be. 


Tares 


HERE is a field wherein the great tanks grow 
On monstrous caterpillar feet, 
And in the neighbour field 


An old man hoeing beet 


Sets back his cap and stares at this strange yield, 


Perplexed to know 


Who reaps where none was seen to sow. 


M. E. OVERTON 


The Poetry of Gerald Gould 


By HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


Gray wrote elegiacally of the short and simple 
annals of the poor, but a sharper melancholy 
might be provoked by the even more attenu- 
ated annals of minor poetry. There are hun- 
dreds of aspirants to the title of poet-—men and 
women, young and old—producing something 
more than creditable verse, and often, sur- 
prisingly, in one way or another, getting it 
into print. And with scarcely a moment’s delay, 
with hardly the effect of a ripple on the surface, 
all is swept away on the swollen flood of time to 
be lost in the ocean of oblivion. And rightly so: 
the storehouse of posterity is capacious, ay it 
has no lumber-room. 


To these reflections I was drawn by the 
announcement, in the autumn of 1950, of the 
death of Barbara Ayrton Gould, for besides 
being an inspiring leader in democratic causes 
she had the distinction of having been the wife 
of a poet whose name lies somewhere on, yet 
appreciably above, the line which separates 
minor from major—Gerald Gould. When the 
wireless announcement was over, and we had 
grieved a little over a heroic soul departed, 
I went across to the shelves and pulled out three 
slender volumes of Gould’s poetry, and as I 
read I felt there was tragedy in the fact that 
few now read Gould, and perhaps fewer will 
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ever read him in the future. A little of him will 
be preserved in the anthologies, but for the 
rest, he has faded like the thousand dilettante 
versifiers. 

But Gould was no dilettante. Born in 1885, 
he belonged to a generation of poets—Brooke, 
Drinkwater, Flecker, Lawrence, Sassoon, 
Turner, Wolfe, and Young were all born close 
round about that year—who took their art 
seriously, went to school to poetry, and were 
masters of their craft,’ so that what they had to 
say ‘came through’ with beauty and clarity. 
(It is staggering to think that within that same 
decade, in 1888, there was also born, though 
far away on Mississippi shore, another poet 
who was to shatter that age-long tradition— 
less in himself than in his followers.)? Moreover, 
what Gould had to say was emphatically well 
worth saying. That Oxford poem of the antho- 
logies, though it speaks most poignantly to 
Oxford men, has a genuine universality of 
appeal that must carry—far into the hearts of 
many to whom the towered city is but a name 
—its lovely interpretation of the adventure of 
realizing a dream. There is wisdom beyond 
that of the early age at which it was written in 
the poem which begins, 

Let us be sorry we did wrong, 
and concludes, 


Let us put by remorse, and see— 
Rounding the circle of deeds done 
Like the circumfluent golden sun— 
God’s imperturbability. 
So too where, having spoken of tragedy and 
fear, he adds: 


But I have been as close in touch 
With the instinctive source of tears 
Through sight of one too young in years 
Or happy overmuch. 


And there is astonishing power in the poem 
Defeat. Its youthful qentignene invites a 
smile perhaps: 

There came against me, first and last, 

The sombre and apparelled Past, . 

The stirring forces of Today, 

And the whole Future in array; 

1 Gould put his mastery not only into his verse but into 
an admirable essay On the Nature of Lyric 

2 To complete the tale of this decade of poets, there 


Tall navies white against the sky, 
Armies for ever drawing nigh, 

Vague hands and drifting feet of Kings, 
And silence at the end of things. 


Yet the poem turns to simplicity: 


If I will that and God wills this, 
It is not hard for me to miss— 


and to a beauty that remembers Meredith’s 
great sonnet: 


Ordered, invincible and right 

The stars are turning in the night, 

But brighter stars have vanquished me, 
And waters of Eternity. 


He had, too, in a rare degree, the power of 
presenting a picture in such a way as to convey 
with equal force the visual scene and the emo- 
tional response. Twilight is an early example: 

The fields grow dim; the sombre mills 

Stand crucified against the skies; 

Blue in the distance rise 

The ancient hills. . 


The heavy thoughts that dwelt with me 
Slip from me soundless. . . . 


The stars are empty of concern, 
The earth is empty of unrest; 
Almost the burning West 

Has ceased to burn. 


Grey rivers and grey roads, and dells 
Having the darkness at their heart; 
From valleys, far apart, 

The noise of bells. 


Here image and emotion are perfectly blended; 
they are separated in the later poem, Compensa- 
tion, where the first picture is of a seagull, one 
of a flock, falling dead from the sky, and a year 
later comes the reflection: 


Again the gulls are flying. 
My heart, that was a lover 

Hot and high, is dying— 
But the gulls fly over. 


But Gould was safest in love poetry. Saints- 
bury said that if a lyric poet understood love 
thoroughly there was little doubt of his position; 


were also born between 1880 and 1890—Muir, Aber- 
crombie, Stephens, Cornford, Grenfell, Edith Sitwell, 
Freeman, Noyes, Squire, and Pound. 
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and it may be that if, a hundred years hence, 
some earnest student of English literature with 
a thesis to write on ‘Poetic Form in the pre- 
Eliot Age’ should take out at the British 
Museum Reading Room the Collected Poems of 
Gerald Gould—it may be that he or she will 
come to wonder at a love-relation by that time 
long forgotten (even now it lingers only in odd 
corners). For Gould wrote out of the gracious 
Edwardian days, when a girl was not taken for 
granted, when woman still retained a touch of 
the goddess, when a young man, reared in the 
ideals of Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Pat- 
more, saw in the beloved something to be 
looked up to, someone beautiful and good, a 
little aloof and above, touched with the divine. 
Whether founded on illusion or vision, the rela- 
tion was at least temperarily ennobling for the 
individual, and in literature provided inspira- 
tion for the last true school of love-poetry—the 
last for a long time, though after a quarter of 
a century of cynicism there are, I think, signs 
in the poems of Mr. Laurence Whistler that 
another is on the way. 

To the reader under forty Gould’s approach 
to love has an alien and antique sound, as in 
this conclusion to a sonnet, with its fervent 
hyperbole: 

... all hearts know peace where she is known, 

Her hands are full of service when they greet, 

And round about her in the grievous street 

The happy airs of Paradise are blown; 


or in this proud line from another: 

She is the rightness by which life is right; 
or in this stanza from one of the very early 
lyrics: 

So by thy grace my life shall still 

Pass in the light of thy regard, 

And from thy living beauty draw 

Its hope, its discipline, its law. 

Passion has for its subtlest spirit the soul of 
wonder: the poet wonders at the beauty of his 
beloved : 

Your soul is like your face, I think, 

As meek, as holy and as fair 

—A flower too wonderful to wear. 


He is conscious of a mystery: 


You walk in a strange way, 
Your motions sing; 


A3 


Your eyes have a thing to say, 
A secret thing. 
So he approaches in all humility: 


What shall I bring my dear to show her 
dearness 

Not any good ... or love... or wisdom... 

But secret shame I bring for her removing, 

And my dark sin lay bare to her bright eyes. 


His sou lis a garden, a mansion, which he must 
make fair for her, even if she shall never tread 
therein: 

She shall be proud that, just because 

She passed by where my garden was, 

From the base world there could arise 

A soul made noble by her eyes. . . 

And I will make my mansion fair 

Because she might have sojourned there. 


Bound to her service, he builds her tower after 
tower, and when each in turn is swept down 
before ‘the siege of the waves of the days’: 


I will build again: you shall not lack for fire: 
Nay, all my days I am building. .. . 


Even—and here is perhaps the widest differ- 
ence from our undisciplined age—he is pre- 
pared for renunciation: 


Because your eyes are cold, your heart 
Inviolably austere. . . . 


he will forgo, deny, be ‘content to nurse a 
spirit-need’ : 
To lose and to renounce shall seem 
More blest than to obtain: 
The past is but a shaken dream 
And yet not dreamt in vain. 


It must not be supposed that Gould was un- 
acquainted with the lighter side of love. He 
could even prefer it—‘Give me not passion . . . 
but laughing kisses . . . and the half-whimsical 
caress’. And the sheer happy gaiety of love was 
never more perfectly shown than in The Hour: 


Give me one hour—the years are young, 
There is all life to throw away, 

And all life’s songs are to be sung— 
Sing me one song today, today. 


Here with the green trees and blue sky 
And winds about the woodland driven, 
Can we let such a moment by 
As this, and hope to be forgiven? 
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Oh laughing eyes and serious brow 
And lips almost too sweet to kiss, 
Never was such a time as now, 
Such opportunity as this! 
Give me your hands—I’ll hold them long, 
Give me your lips—I’ll hold them fast; 
Oh, there’ll be time enough for song 
Between the first kiss and the last! 


And all this is in the lyrics, prelusive to the 
deep, serious, even tragic handling of a pro- 
found love-relation in the Odes, and the more 
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objective, realistic treatment of the situations 
which comprise the group of longer poems 
called Monogamy—-situations pathetic or cruel 
or sordid, studied with an almost Hardian 
irony and pity. 

It may be that Gould did not ‘understand 
love thoroughly’: the dark passions of the 
Sonnets, the promiscuity of Burns, were pos- 
sibly outside his range. But if the injustice of 
time could be evaded, there would be ‘little 
doubt of his position’, that of a representative 
poet of high order, the poet of civilized love. 


Wayside War Grave in Brittany 


(‘Ici tomba, Aodt 1944. . .”) 


CASUAL cross, half-hidden by the grasses, 

A bunch of withered cornflowers, and his name 
; Rough-lettered by some comrade from the village 
es Remain to tell us how a peasant came 


Obscurely and alone, outside the battle 
That August morning, back to Breton loam: 
The stubborn guardian of one little acre, 
His corn, his cow, and all he knew as home. 


2 Falling, he saw the earth rush up to catch him, 
3 Its living green dazzle bewildered eyes, 
_ Before time stopped, fixing for him, for ever, 
ne Barley and larksong, and the speedwell skies. 
“4 MARGARET WILLY 


. Research on the Teaching of English 


By E. L. BLACK, Department of Education, University of Manchester 


‘So many researchers’, it has been said, ‘are 
merely parasitic upon education; they ought 
to be teaching instead of talking about it.’ My 
intention is not to argue this issue, but to make 
a less striking proposition—that we need more 
facilities for informing a wider audience of the 
results of such research which is neither barren, 
nor obvious, nor parasitic. The results of too 
many investigations lie unread in university 
libraries, often not available to borrowers, or 
are printed only in the British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology where the writer’s emphasis 


must be on defending his statistical methods 
against sceptical rivals, not on explaining how 
his findings may help the practising teacher, or 
even the tutor engaged in training teachers. 
In vol. xvii of the B.7.E.P. (Nov. 1947) W. J. 
Macauley shows how little grammar is remem- 
bered and understood by most children under 
14 years of age. He set tests on the recognition 
of the parts of speech to various classes in 
Scottish schools. For instance, children had to 
label as Noun, Verb, Pronoun, Adjective, or 


Adverb, the word cycle in ‘His new cycle was 
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stolen’. Their scores were disconcertingly low. 
He concluded that pupils in the primary school 
are too young to grasp formal grammar; there- 
fore it is a waste of time for teachers to teach it, 
and it is unreasonable for Grammar School 
staffs to expect their entrants to know some 
grammar. Even in the Scottish equivalent of 
the Grammar School, children did not show 
an appreciable improvement in grammar until 
they were 14, when they improved rapidly. 
Incidentally, he also demonstrated that the 
order of ease of recognition is Noun, Verb, 
Pronoun, Adverb, Adjective, not the order in 
which they are usually introduced at school. 
The only part of speech which the average 
member of any Grammar School class under 
14 could recognize in over 50 per cent. of the 
sentences was the noun. W. J. Macauley con- 
cludes : ‘Just as there is a normal age of reading- 
readiness, a certain stage of mental maturity 
appears to be required for the understanding 
of grammatical function.’ This means that for 
the children in the Modern School and in the 
junior forms of Grammar Schools (except for 
exceptionally intelligent classes in a few schools) 
the teacher must find ways of teaching them to 
write grammatically that involve a minimum 
of grammatical analysis and parsing; while the 
teacher of foreign languages must postpone as 


much grammar as possible until children are 


older. Of the secondary modern children W. J. 
Macauley writes: “These 400 boys and girls 
have been learning grammar for at least six 
years, and at the end of that time, at the age of 
14, only four out of the 400 can be depended on 
to recognize simple examples of nouns, verbs, 
pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. Surely some 
better use might have been made of all that 
valuable time!’ 

In vol. xix of the B.7.E.P. (Nov. 1949) 
Stephen Wiseman gives an account of his 
experience, as Chief Examiner for Devon at 
the 11+ Examination, in the marking of Eng- 
lish Composition. Most of us believe that the 
child who can write connected English is more 
likely to benefit from a Grammar School 
course, but that, since many authorities use 
only objective tests for selection, children with 
this essential ability may be kept out of the 
Grammar School, while some without it may 
enter. Moreover, some primary schools may 
devote less time to composition if it is not tested 
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at 11+. Until recently those of us who thought 
this could be told that the different standards 
of different markers made a test of composition 
too unreliable for it to be used in Grammar 
School selection. But Mr. Wiseman shows how 
the marking of the essay can be made a reliable 
prediction of future scholastic success. He sets 
an essay to all candidates who have passed the 
preliminary part of the examination. Four 
independent markers mark each essay, and the 
final mark is the combination of the four marks. 
The markers are asked to read rapidly and to 
give one mark for the total impression that the 
essay makes on them; this ensures that they do 
not miss the wood for the trees—it also saves 
time and expense. By correlating the marks 
which the markers give with those which they 
give three months later, when they remark one- 
tenth of the essays, Mr. Wiseman is able to 
drop from his team markers who are not self- 
consistent. Of course, it is possible to imagine a 
marker who consistently rewarded the wrong 
things, but such a person is not likely to exist in 
reality, while marking that is not consistent can 
never be valid. Nevertheless, it would be valu- 
able to have a thorough follow-up of children’s 
later careers to see how much the inclusion of an 
essay improved the validity of the examination 
as a method of predicting children’s eventual 
success in school. As it is, Mr. Wiseman gives 
useful guidance to all who are in a position to 
influence methods of selection at 11+, and who 
believe that ability to write good English is of 
fundamental importance. 

Rather different is the 47th Yearbook, Part 
II, of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, on Reading in the High-School and 
College. It is not a book to read carefully and to 
keep consulting on details of teaching tech- 
nique, as is, for instance, Schonell’s Backward- 
ness in the Basic Subjects; and strictly speaking it 
is not a piece of research, but a committee’s 
report on a mass of American research into the 
reading of older pupils—what they read, how 
well they understand it, and its effects upon 
them. But teachers in schools or Training 
College lecturers who read it quickly would 
find themselves stimulated to invent new plans 
and extend old ones. For many pupils in the 
upper forms of Grammar Schools, many too in 
Colleges and even some in Universities, need 
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help in learning to read with more fluency, 
more understanding, and more discrimination, 
and in seeing the relevance of their reading in 
their own lives. The Yearbook is especially 
useful in indicating fields where reading can be 
improved, not by the English staff in isolation, 
but by a whole staff working as a team. For 
instance, it offers evidence that some of the 
difficulties which students meet in mathematics, 
science, and geography are vocabulary ones; 
they find technical terms unfamiliar or—more 
seriously—do not really grasp the complex 
concept behind an apparently familiar word, 
especially one which has a technical meaning 
different from its everyday one. The Science 
teacher might seek advice from the English 
teacher on tackling this problem himself, or 
can suggest essential terms from science which 
the English teacher could use as examples in 
a lesson on Definition. The Yearbook is elo- 
quent in its expression of the aims of reading, 
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The Twice-burned Mansion 


HARD night pinned with stars, and fire 
Clanging against the darkness brazenly. 
A golden mansion tongued the air; 

On tinselled lawns the light shone bitterly. 
Inside, the little lizard flames 

Scuffled and perked about the panelling; 
Above, where gloom masked orange gleams, 
Stillness vibrated. Tensed there listening 
We felt the tiger in small sounds; 

The rifle-headed serpent glittering 

Reared up and struggled in our hands. 
This, in from cold and darkness slithering, 
Among enchantments swung its head 

Whose power extinguished Eden, it is said, 
Being opposed to all things magical. 

At once it struck up from our side 

Hubbub and brabblement inimical 

And striped the yellow tiger—crack/— 

And made it jump, which was not comical. 

Then there was noise and no mistake, 

Crackling, explosions, steam clouds thwarting us. 


notably in how reading can make the indivi- 
dual more confident and more sociable, and 
can help our pupils ‘to explore a wide range of 
intellectual interests; to gain a better under. 
standing of themselves and of human relation. 
ships; and to find solutions to personal problems 
and _ perplexities’. Reading can help children 
and students to mature; reading can modify 
personality: but reading the wrong things or 
reading without comprehension may do great 
harm, just as the right kinds of reading can do 
so much good. If reading is to do this, even older 
pupils, in Britain as well as the U.S.A., need 
more help and guidance than is often realized. 
As the Yearbook says: ‘During recent years 
impressive evidence has been secured of the 
wide range in reading ability among students, 
the number and character of the reading diffi- 
culties encountered, and the effect of appro- 
priate motivation and guidance on efficiency in 
reading and study activities.’ 


- 
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We clutched the blind force at our side, 
Blindly we reeled, blind force supporting us, 
Till on the white a stain of red 

Billowed and spread—it seemed miraculous— 
And the deep crimson heart of fire 

Grew through a void no more directionless. 
Then stumbling forward stair by stair 

We won out under stars in thankfulness. 
With thirsting lungs up to the air, 

The sharp air under stars—oh gratefully 

To cool sky and the height. But still 

The red smoke swelled, the red flakes fitfully 
Swooped in the wind. They crinkled where they fell. 


II 


The fires and then the stars went out. 

Even at last dull drumming water ceased. 

A clattering slate slid from the ruined house, 

Chipped echo turned to ice. 

At length the cold began to creak 

In wind that carried cock-crow from the east. 

Morning long-stilted walked on the stiff grass 

And light hardened the skies. 

Then was the mansion seen to shine 

In a swift sorcery of jewelled fires, 

Palace of artifice but not of men. 

Ice cataracts hung white 

And chains of cunning and delight 

Dropped from each beam and bearded every sill. 

Ladders of ice leaned frozen to the wall, 

Till in the risen sun 

The mansion burning without flame 

Dissolved into a purity of light 

Too fierce for mortal eyes to rest upon. 
SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
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Ambiguity a Mr. Eliot 


By R. L. BRETT, Department of English, University of Bristol 


THERE has been a ready acknowledgement in 
recent years of the view that the language of 
poetry is ambiguous to a degree that the 
language of prose is not. Critics have recog- 
nized that ambiguity may be more than a con- 
fusion of thought or expression, that it may be 
a feature of good poetry as well as bad. Mr. 
Empson, for instance, some years ago in a work 
with that title, distinguished between Seven 
Types of Ambiguity, and other studies of poetic 
imagery have been written with the same sort 
of approach. I do not wish to retrace the route 
over which Mr. Empson conducted us so skil- 
fully. My purpose is to distinguish between two 
further kinds of poetic ambiguity; kinds, in- 
deed, that are not so much additions to, as a 
way of grouping those which have already 
been defined. I am concerned not with adding 
to Mr. Empson’s list, but with what might be 
called, without too much perversity, the am- 
biguity of ambiguity. 

One of my two kinds derives from what may 
be called its personal reference, while the other 
is more traditional and belongs to all poetic 
symbolism. Modern poetry often seems to con- 
fuse the two, to be inspired by a Muse that 
speaks with two voices. I can best illustrate 
what I mean from the writing of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, for his poetry shows, I believe, a move- 
ment from one to the other; a transition from 
an earlier period when the one sort of ambiguity 
was predominant to a more recent phase that 
has been marked by a return to more tradi- 
tional poetic imagery. 

The earliest poetry of Mr. Eliot, it seems to 
me, is characterized by what I have called the 
ambiguity of personal reference; a good deal 
of its difficulty for most readers is largely the 
result of the poet’s recourse to experiences that 
are so private that their meaning is often 
obscure. Mr. Eliot himself has raised the ques- 
tion of why certain experiences haunt the poet’s 
mind and work themselves into the fabric of his 
poetry while others lack this compelling power. 
In his The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 
he writes: 


‘Why, for all of us, out of all that we have 
heard, seen, felt, in a life-time, do certain 
images recur, charged with emotion, rather 
than others? The song of one bird, the leap 
of one fish, at a particular place and time, 
the scent of one flower, an old woman ona 
German mountain path, six ruffians seen 
through an open window playing cards at 
night at a small French railway junction 
where there was a water mill: such memories 
may have symbolic value, but of what we 
cannot tell, for they come to represent the 
depths of feeling into which we cannot peer. 
We might just as well ask why, when we try 
to recall visually some period in the past, 
we find in our memory just the few meagre 
arbitrarily chosen set of snapshots that we 
do find there, the faded poor souvenirs of 
passionate moments.’ 

In an interesting footnote to this passage Mr. 
Eliot himself suggests an answer to his question. 
His suggestion is—the theory advanced by cer- 
tain psychologists—that there is a group un- 
conscious; that at a level of our minds below 
that of consciousness there can be communica- 
tion between individuals by means of images 
which have a common significance and mean- 
ing. When you dream of a garden and I dream 
of a garden, the garden in each case ‘means’ 
the same thing to us. It means the same thing 
to us because in both of us there are vestiges of 
the primordial mind from which both our 
minds have evolved. Mr. Eliot goes even far- 
ther in his footnote, for he suggests that pri- 
mordial images of this kind might be especially 


the concern of the poet—or, to use his own - 


words: ‘the pre-logical mentality persists in 
civilised man, but becomes available only to or 
through the poet.’ 

Now Mr. Eliot puts this forward only in a 
tentative way and I do not wish to commit him 
to a view he merely throws in by way of a foot- 
note, but, in fact, I believe it is this theory or 
some theory like it, that lies at the back of a 
great deal of Mr. Eliot’s early poetry and at 
the back of much that was written by other 
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poets of the 20’s and 30’s of this century. Only 
the assumption that some such theory was either 
implicitly or explicitly adopted by Mr. Eliot 
will explain his earlier technique. For not only 
does he constantly use as poetic material 
experiences that are private to himself, but he 
erects the whole thing into a sort of dramatic 
technique. In the opening lines of the Waste 
Land, for instance, a woman called Marie gives 
us kaleidoscopic glimpses into her past ex- 
perience; memories of childhood and youth, 
and a hint of her present sense of insecurity. 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 

Lilacs out of the dead land, mixing 

Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 

Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers. 

Summer «surprised us, coming over the 
Starnbergersee 

With a shower of rain; we stopped in the 
colonnade, 

And went on in sunlight, into the Hofgarten, 

And drank coffee, and talked for an hour. 

Bin gar keine Russin, stamm’ aus Litauen, 
echt deutsch. 

And when we were children, staying at the 
arch-duke’s, 

My cousin’s, he took me out on a sled, 

And I was frightened. He said, Marie, 

Marie, hold on tight, And down we went. 

In the mountains, there you feel free. _ 

I read, much of the night, and go south in 
the winter. 


Now, presumably the significance of this is 
meant to communicate itself, quite apart from 
any interpretation on the part of the poet. It is 
a technique that has its parallel in the writings 
of James Joyce and many other writers of the 
same period: a technique of presenting to the 
reader’s attention the random thoughts going 
through a person’s mind. It is almost as though 
the reader were a psycho-analyst listening to the 
free association of ideas that flicker across 
the relaxed mind of his patient as the patient 
gives them utterance. But in the case of the 
reader, of course, the element of interpretation 
is lacking. He—unlike the analyst—does not 
translate the images into a conscious pattern of 
meaning; indeed, he cannot, for he lacks the 


expert knowledge of the analyst. The appeal is 
to the reader’s unconscious; deep speaks only 
to deep. But can there be such a thing as un- 
conscious meaning? Surely if poetry is to mean 
anything it must mean something to the con- 
scious mind. To speak of an unconscious 
meaning is a contradiction in terms. 

To say this is not, of course, to deny that 
poetry has overtones of emotional appeal, is 
not to affirm that poetry can only seek entrance 
to the logical and rational part of our minds. 
But to acknowledge an irrational element in 
poetry is something quite different from deny- 
ing it any rational claims at all. In actual fact, 
we can understand the series of pictures by 
which Mr. Eliot builds up the structure of the 
Waste Land: the conversation in a Munich 
café, the hyacinth girl, the fortune-teller, the 
neurotic woman talking to her lover in the 
richly furnished bedroom, the scene in the Lon- 
don pub, and so on. They do have a mean- 
ing for us—a conscious meaning—but it is 
a meaning which is often imperilled rather 
than clarified by the psychological technique 
adopted by the poet. For the ambiguity of 
these images is sometimes the wrong sort of 
ambiguity; it is the ambiguity between under- 
standing and not understanding, not the am- 
biguity between several ways and levels of 
understanding. 

To speak of the meaning of a poem, whether 
the Waste Land or any other, is to lay oneself 
open to misunderstanding, for poetry has not 
one clear, unambiguous meaning. Poetry is 
necessarily ambiguous, but not in the sense I 
have been using; it is not merely a confused 
way of saying something that could be said 
better in prose. Its ambiguity springs not from 
a confusion in the reader’s mind about the 
poet’s meaning, but rather from the fact that 
the poet may have meant several things at 
once. This sort of ambiguity—what I have 
described as a traditional feature of poetry— 
is something to its advantage, not its disad- 
vantage; something to commend poetry, not to 
discredit it. 

This traditional ambiguity of poetic imagery 
does not rely upon any psychological theory of 
a group unconscious to vindicate it. It springs 
from the fact that a poetic image is capable of 
many interpretations, that it can mean many 
different things at one and the same time. In 
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a very simple way it can be illustrated from the 
figure of the barman in Section II of the Waste 
Land, for he, indeed, is an ambiguous figure, as 
‘he calls his warning refrain: 

‘HURRY UP PLEASE IT’S TIME 

HURRY UP PLEASE IT’S TIME.’ 


He speaks not only to the crowd in the bar, but 
to the society they represent and to all of us. 
A more complicated example can be seen in 
the Family Reunion, for here there are three 
levels of interpretation: firstly, the story at its 
most superficial, a domestic tragi-comedy; 
secondly, the psychological drama, Harry’s 
mother-fixation and the cure effected by his 
hearing the story of his own infancy; and 
finally, the inner spiritual conflict in Harry’s 
own mind, of which the psychological facts 
provide merely the raw material. These dif- 
ferent levels of meaning are not, of course, 
separate. The play is not like a layer-cake, made 
up of three segments; the various meanings 


mingle with and reinforce each other, con-, 


tributing to the dramatic intensity of the one 
central situation. It is the traditional technique 
of medieval allegory. 

But it is important to realize that ambiguity 
itself, in this last sense in which I am using it, 
is not a convention but a necessary feature of 
poetic imagery. Without it poetry would cease 
to be poetry. It is traditional as a matter of 
internal necessity, not merely historical fact. 
I can best illustrate what I mean by quoting 
a passage from Mr. Eliot’s Four Quartets. It is 
a passage from Little Gidding in which Mr. Eliot 
expresses his belief that God’s judgement and 
God’s mercy are one and the same. 


The dove descending breaks the air 
With flame of incandescent terror 

Of which the tongues declare 

The one discharge from sin and error. 
The only hope, or else despair 

Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre— 
To be redeemed from fire by fire. 


Who then devised the torment? Love. 
Love is the unfamiliar Name 

Behind the hands that wove 

The intolerable shirt of flame 

Which human power cannot remove. 
We only live, only suspire 

Consumed by either fire or fire. 


In this passage the Dove is obviously a sym- 
bol of the Spirit of God; so the New Testament 
symbolized God’s Spirit. It can also be seen ag 
a symbol of hope, for again we call to mind the 
Bible and how the dove brought back to Noah 
the olive leaf which showed that the waters 
were subsiding. But it means more than this, 
for in the previous section of the poem Mr, 
Eliot uses the symbol of the dove, but this time 
to refer to the bombing aeroplane which has 
just ravaged London. The scene is London 
during the recent war; an air-raid has just 
finished, and as dawn breaks, the poet walks 
the pavements while the shrapnel still falls. 


In the uncertain hour before the morning 

Near the ending of interminable night 

At the recurrent end of the unending 

After the dark dove with the flickering 
tongue 

Had passed below the horizon of his homing 

While the dead leaves still rattled on like tin 

Over the asphalt where no other sound was 

Between three districts whence the smoke 
arose 


I met one walking. 


By calling the bombing aeroplane ‘the dark 
dove’ in this previous section, the poet is 
enabled to carry over into his declaration that 
God’s judgement is God’s mercy the added 
meaning that this was true of the recent war as 
well as throughout history; that it is not a 
pious platitude but something that applies to 
us here and now. 

The development of Mr. Eliot’s poetic 
genius shows, I believe, a return to this sort of 
imagery and in my opinion it is one of the 
reasons, perhaps the main reason, why his 
later work is greater than his earlier. The 
symbols he uses in the Four Quartets are symbols 
that have been hallowed by usage; symbols 
such as the rose, the fire, and the dove. Not 
that there is a fixed and determinate meaning 
which belongs to these symbols; they are not 
labels like the labels we stick on the outside of 
containers in the larder, to tell us what the 
contents are. The symbol of the rose, for 
instance, as used in the Four Quartets, carries 
a whole range of meaning, including the love 
between man and woman, the achievement 
of the human spirit in the arts and culture, 
the beauty of the whole natural order. Fire 
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likewise contains within its symbolism the 
sternness of God’s judgement, the purging 
away of sin and the warmth and comfort of 
God’s presence. 

But I can hear somebody say: Aren’t you 
being rather naive? I know that the rose has 
been a traditional symbol of human love since 
the time of medieval romance; I know that in 
the poetic imagination fire has stood for divine 
vengeance and purification from time im- 
memorial. But don’t you see that why they 
have come to have this status, why they have 
become accepted symbols, is precisely because 
they are primordial images? They carry their 
own meaning for everyone precisely because 
they belong to the submerged caverns of the 
mind that lie hidden below the surface of con- 
sciousness. The distinction between new and 
traditional sorts of imagery doesn’t really exist; 
your traditional images depend just as much 
upon the group unconscious. 

To such an objector I reply: My purpose is 
not with psychology; there may or may not be 


a group unconscious, but that is not my con- 
cern. The point is that these traditional images, 
the rose, the fire, and the dove, are not left to 
make their appeal simply to unconscious levels 
of the reader’s mind. That there may be some 
such appeal I do not wish to deny. But the 
meaning of such symbols must be on a con- 
scious level, there can be no other sort of 
meaning. How can a dove be a primordial 
image of an aeroplane? Gardens and roses, 
when I meet them in poetry, may symbolize to 
my unconscious mind female bodies or parts of 
them, but one can hardly speak of this as their 
‘meaning’ when to my conscious mind they 
stand for something rather different. No doubt 
the critic with a taste for that sort of thing 
could make a great deal out of Mr. Eliot’s rose- 
garden in the Four Quartets (just as he could out 
of the Garden of Eden in Genesis) but such an 
interest would lead only to an essay on psycho- 
analysis, it would not help us to clarify the 
meaning of the poem and would not be literary 
criticism. 


Dramatic Notes 


TOWARDS THE NATIONAL THEATRE 
ByS. R. LITTLEWOOD 


No great new play had, up to the time of 
writing, made its appearance to change our 
view of the season in the London playhouses, as 
outlined in the last number. The scarcity of 
freshly creative dramatists continues. Apart 
from Peter Ustinov, with his The Love of Four 
Colonels, and Christopher Fry with his verse- 
and-church association in A Sleep of Prisoners, 
there has been little doing beyond revival and 


\ charming acting in light comedy. The days 
“wien we were building up the Pinero, Jones, 


and Shaw traditions are no more. Maugham 
has given us up. Meanwhile, throughout the 
country in over a hundred repertory theatres, 
with companies new and old, professional and 
amateur, the enthusiasm and eager work of 
acting and production goes on. Among the 
plays which reach managers in van-loads each 
year:—some of which do get read, let sufferers 


say what they will—most are conscientious 
imitations of successes. Seldom is there any- 
thing that is worth the expense of a try-out, let 
alone a run. Gone is the old state of affairs in 
which half a dozen actor-managers afforded 
personalities worth writing for, and each sup- 
plied an organization able to deal with any 
likely effort in that direction. Apart from the 
current success-catalogue I have mentioned, 
the would-be dramatist has no aim to coincide 
with or divert from. What wonder that the list 
of appropriate aspirants grows ever less hope- 
ful, as the need for them grows more urgent! 
Just at this time, when we are all harking 
back for our models and our interests, comes 
the royal sanction of a National Theatre, con- 
veyed by the Queen’s presence on the South 
Bank and her laying of a foundation-stone next 
to the Festival Hall. To this purpose Parliament 
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has voted a million pounds—not nearly enough, 
of course, to build and endow the two theatres, 
small and large, which will be necessary. One 
must add the little Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee, of which I was 
one of the original members. We collected 
£170,000, of which £70,000 was given by the 
late Sir Carl Meyer. This, so far as I know, is 
still invested in the South Kensington site, upon 
which Bernard Shaw officiated with a sod of 
earth. To my thinking—presuming the South 
Bank National Theatre comes into being within 
the next few years—I see no reason why a little 
offspring should not find itself in the western 
suburb. It would not be so very far from the 
little Court Theatre, where, in the days of 
Barker and Vedrenne, so much of the work 
which should devolve on a National Theatre 
was done. As was only natural, with royal 
favour in the offing, all sorts of new people 
pushed themselves forward, though they were 
never heard of in the early days of the move- 
ment. The late Dame Edith Lyttelton’s dis- 
tinguished son, Oliver, introduced Her Majesty 
—very ably—and the late Geoffrey Whitworth, 
whom I had the pleasure of recommending 
as successor to Philip Carr in the secretaryship, 
was regarded as prime mover. 

I go back, of course, to the original meeting 
which I convened at the Lyceum in 1908, when 
the late Lord Lytton took the chair and the 
committee was formed which has carried on 
for over forty years, successfully at last. I have 
just been looking up the accounts of this meet- 
ing. I find that the real instigator was Sir John 
Hare, who demurred to the use of an offer of 
£1,000 made by Richard Badger to the London 
County Council for the setting up of a statue of 
Shakespeare. Sir John asked instead for the 
founding of a National Theatre. ‘Such an 
institution’, he declared, ‘would at once remove 
the existing stigma on our stage, rescue it from 
the chaos in which it finds itself, raise the 
position of drama in this country to the same 
dignity it obtains in France, Germany and 
Austria, and be a noble and lasting tribute.’ 
These words could still be repeated. If the 
‘stigma’ is not what it was, the ‘chaos’ is still 
here. I went straight to Ernest Carpenter, who 
was then running Romeo and Juliet at the 
Lyceum with Matheson Lang and Nora Kerin 
in the title-parts. He gave me the use of the 
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theatre without a word of controversy. There 
the meeting was duly held at which Bernard 
Shaw delivered his still-famous apophthegm: 
‘The subject is not exhausted, but we are!’ To 
tell the truth my own feeling—and that of 
many others at this historic meeting—was that 
the Lyceum was the theatre we all wanted, 
Irving was just dead. The establishment of a 
National Theatre at the Lyceum would, as 
we all knew, fulfil one of his dearest dreams, 
Things have not turned out as we anticipated, 
They hardly ever do. But the National Theatre, 
with its royal backing, cannot now fail to come 
through. Nobody knows exactly when this will 
happen; but how little a few years mean. The 
Comédie Frangaise, started as a royal tribute to 
Moliére, was closed for nineteen years at the 
Revolution, and went through long periods of 
neglect before it became a national institution, 
Nowadays a generation without any dramatists 
worthy of the Moliére tradition would make 
little difference. 

As an example of the importance to memory 
of visions, irrespective of playwrights’ genius, I 
might note a visit I paid to the fascinating 
exhibition of paintings given by Somerset 
Maugham to the National Theatre, and now 
exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
From ever so many points of view these pictures 
are worth studying—the costumes, the back- 
grounds, the poses, so much more expressive 
than the hands-in-pocket deportment of today. 
Some of them are extremely illuminative—as 
for instance the delicate pathos seen on Mack- 
lin’s face in Zoffany’s portrait of him as Shy- 
lock. This suggests an entirely new and 
sympathetic reading of the character. One 
would like to see Donald Wolfit scrutinize his 
predecessor before he gives us another reading 
of ‘the Jew that Shakespeare drew’. Then there 
are some universally acknowledged master- 
pieces, like Reynolds’s ‘Garrick between 
Tragedy and Comedy’. But what astonished 
me—especially, as it happens, among the Gar- 
rick pictures—is the extent to which the 
plays do not matter in comparison with the 
actor. We talk about poor plays being pre- 
sented now; but in what absolute drivel 
Garrick appeared and made obvious success! 
One cannot say this, of course, in regard to 
Venice Preserved, in which we find him with Mrs. 
Cibber in Zoffany’s masterly picture of the 
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great dagger-scene. Yet half of the comedy- 
episodes, which tempted him much more, are 
in absolutely unknown pieces. Ben Webster is 
presented in Killing No Murder, described as 
a ‘farcetta’ by Theodore Hook, and not seen 
since the eighteen-twenties, John Bannister and 
Richard Suett in Silvester Daggerwood by George 
Coleman, Jun., at the old Haymarket, and 
Buckstone in The Castle of Andalusia, a once- 
popular, but now forgotten, musical. Siddons 
is there as Isabella; but there is nothing to 
show whether it is the Isabella of Measure for 
Measure or the Isabella who was more popular 
with Siddons-fans—the heroine of Southerne’s 
The Fatal Marriage in Garrick’s version. It was 
in this she chose to return to Drury Lane after 
her first failure and made an immediate 
triumph. As there is nothing of the convent 
about the lady in the picture, the latter Isabella 
seems the more likely. In all these portraits the 
actors and actresses are full of life. One can 
recognize that they were worth going to see, 
even if one did not remember a thing about the 
play. Perhaps that is true of players still! 
Such is the value of words to the eye. All the 
same, I do feel that something should be done 
to give our budding dramatist some clue as 
to what is wanted from him on the stage. We 
have definite schools for actors and producers; 
but the playwright remains uninspired. After 
all, anyone who could run a school for others 
would make far more money by becoming 
a dramatist himself! What would be the effect 
of a National Theatre from this point of view? 
So far as the solitary building is concerned I do 
not think there is much of it for the would-be 
author. The trouble with an average manager, 
as things are, would be only too likely to recur. 
New plays would come along in piles, and 
would find their way into the back shelves of 
the office. The manager, like others of our 
time, having every day occupied with regular 
engagements, would be content if now and 
again he shovelled the whole lot on the head of 
a poor underling, who would naturally have 
little reason to discover somebody more fortun- 
ate than himself. So life goes on, unless by 
chance some leading actor does happen to be 
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looking for a character with a three-foot 
feather in his cap and happens to find one 
staring him in the face. These things have 
occurred now and again, but they can hardly 
be relied on. 

Is it not possible that if only the National 
Theatre can be arranged both as a building 
and as an organization some means could be 
devised of improving upon this condition of 
things? With repertories all over the country 
there are bound to be a few theatres which are 
not just overburdened with material. Quite 
possibly, too, they have somebody on their 
staff with a minute or so to spend during the 
day over the good of drama in general. These 
theatres could be kept in touch with the 
National Theatre from an organizing stand- 
point. We mightsoon have in operation a circuit 
of play-readers and play-judgers with genuine, 
practical knowledge of the theatre. This, to me, 
is far more important than the Old Vic’s idea— 
now, I am glad to hear, abandoned—of sending 
out companies of actors. What is wanted is to 
give the local actors a chance of making good 
in some hitherto unknown play, coming up to 
town with it, and enriching the London stage 
instead of everything going the other way 
round. 

With all, it is quite clear that there is an 
immense amount to do, besides waiting to see 
how many bricks can be adjusted on the 
foundation-stone so adroitly and graciously 
laid by Queen Elizabeth. How far the Old Vic 
will become the National Theatre, and the 
National Theatre revert to the Old Vic, 
remains to be seen. As one of Lilian Baylis’s 
oldest friends, and a member of her first com- 
mittee, I feel that she left a great task to her 
successors, which they are fulfilling admirably. 
When one thinks that the South Bank of the 
Thames was once a wilderness of slum and 
squalor, the work that Tyrone Guthrie and his 
comrades are doing deserves all possible 
homage. Whether the capture of the National 
Theatre is a desirable extension—either for the 
National Theatre or the Old Vic, for each of 
which the Queen wished well—is another 
matter. 
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Crisis in English Poetry, 1880-1940. By VIviaAN 
DE Sora Pinto. Hutchinson’s University 
Library. 7s. 6d. 

‘There is, of course, no need for poets to 
comment directly or indirectly on contem- 
porary politics or social life (though most of the 
great ones have done so), but poetry which 
grows out of a fully developed and integrated 
sensibility necessarily reflects in its rhythms 
and imagery the quality of contemporary life, 
as those of Marlowe’s plays reflect the violence 
and splendour of the age of Elizabeth and 
Drake, and those of Pope’s satires the irony and 
sceptical grace of the age of Bolingbroke and 
Voltaire.’ 

This statement is the key passage to Pro- 
fessor Pinto’s exploration and assessment of 
English poetry since 1880. The ‘crisis’, begin- 
ning round about that date, he defines as a 
split in consciousness (or ‘schism of the soul’), 
caused by the growth of industrialism and 
break-up of the established social structure at 
the end of the age of Tennyson; and he sees the 
modern poet’s task—and problem—as being 
somehow to create ‘a new spiritual integra- 
tion’ out of the contemporary division and 
disharmony. 

All the important poets of the past seventy 
years have, in their individual ways, expressed 
this sense of conflict, of disintegration. In 
Hardy, for example, it is often the image of 
a lover’s quarrel which symbolizes the lostness 
and isolation of the human personality groping 
in a world in which ‘not only God and the 
angels, but also the immanent divine spirit of 
the pantheistic romantics, had been banished’. 
Professor Pinto sees Hardy’s position, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, as similar 
in significance to that of Wordsworth at the 
opening of the nineteenth. 

For Hopkins, God and the angels were still 
a living reality; yet his religious faith did not 
preclude agonizing inward struggle. Those 
‘winter-world’ sonnets, wrung from the despair 
of his last years, are, Professor Pinto affirms, 
‘among the great tragic utterances of the 
modern crisis’. He writes with sympathetic 
acuteness of this poet whose stormy skyscapes 
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and landscapes have ‘the savage energy ofia 
Van Gogh’ ; and who, alone of his time, realized 
the need for a fresh integration of spiritual 
and sensuous experience in English poetry, 
and for revolutionary technical reforms to re- 
vitalize its enervated language and metres. 
Owen, too—his tragic vision, born out of his 
war experience, ‘made divine by the quality 
of common humanity’—s treated with particu- 
lar perceptiveness; and Professor Pinto traces 
well the development of Yeats, from the roman- 
tic singer of the Celtic twilight to the ‘terrible 
and dynamic old man for whom old age is not 
decrepitude but a spiritual adventure’. The 
Byzantium poems, and Among Schoolchildren, are 
mentioned as the great achievements of Yeats’s 
maturity; but not what is perhaps the most 
pregnant and powerful of all his expressions 
of the ‘modern crisis’— The Second Coming, with 
the prophetic terror of its concluding lines: 


And what rough beast, its hour come round 
at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be born? 


Professor Pinto’s judgements are vigorous 
and often astringent (especially at the expense 
of Sir Edward Marsh’s Georgians). But his 
awareness of a poet’s limitations is never 
allowed to obscure appreciation of his excel- 
lences and individual achievement; the fact 
that Kipling, for example, for all his blatant and 
brassy jingoism, did succeed in bringing ‘a 
healthy vulgarity back to a poetry which had 
grown excessively bookish and refined’; or 
that, beyond Henley’s emotional immaturity, 
his swagger of imperialism, lay the valuable 
pioneer realism of his hospital poems—“‘per- 
haps the first in which an English poet finds 
completely satisfactory images in the kind of 
ugliness peculiar to the modern world’: images 
which clearly anticipate the Eliot of the ’twen- 

ties. 
This book is also singularly catholic and 


unprejudiced in the breadth of its sympathies. * 


It is seldom nowadays that we find a critic 
writing with equally appreciative discernment 
of poetic merits as diverse as those of Barrack 
Room Ballads and the later work of Edith 
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Sitwell (‘among the supreme achievements of 
European literature in the twentieth century’, 
effecting ‘a healing of the “‘schism in the soul” 
similar to that achieved by Yeats in his later 
poems and Eliot in The Four Quartets’); of the 
rumbustious vitality of Chesterton—whose 
‘clanging, scurrying metres . . . have a real 
relationship with the life of the age of the first 
motor-buses and taxicabs’—and the poetry of 
Mr. Eliot, in his early work the master ex- 
ponent of the accidie of our age. 

Sometimes we may feel that the importance 
of class, and a poet’s social origins, are perhaps 
too insistently over-stressed; and—although it 
fits the critic’s thesis—is W. H. Davies really at 
his most ‘interesting and characteristic’, not in 
his Nature lyrics, but when expressing this 
class-awareness in sketches of the Edwardian 
underworld? The extract quoted from one of 
these is interesting enough as a social docu- 
ment; as poetry, it has little merit. 

These, however, are only minor points in 
a book of criticism that is both provocative and 
discriminating. Professor Pintostrikes straight to 
the roots of the reason why the poetry of writers 
like Eliot is bound to seem, to a bewildered 
older generation, ‘unpleasant’, ‘difficult’, ‘ugly’. 
With admirable clarity he outlines this poetry’s 
organic growth; showing it to be, not an 
affectation or monstrous distortion of reality, 
but the only honest expression of it—a natural 
and inevitable development from the society 
it reflects and attempts to interpret. ‘The 
achievement of English poetry is that it has 
remained alive in a world which has become 
increasingly hostile to all the values for which 
the poet stands.’ Those in search of enlight- 
enment could hardly hope to find a fairer or 
more balanced guide to the contemporary 
situation. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Winged Chariot. By WALTER DE LA Mare. Faber 
& Faber. ros. 6d. 

Selected Lyrical Poems of RicHarpD CHURCH. 
Staples Press. 8s. 6d. 

Within Four Walls. By Gisson. Fortune 
Press. 105. 6d. 


Robert Bridges, famous as a lyrist, in old 
age crowned his poetical life with a long 
Philosophical poem. Mr. Walter De la Mare, 
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beyond dispute our greatest living master of 
the lyric, essays the same. But with a differ- 
ence. In the first of the three books before us 
we have not so much a continuous stream of 
thought as a series of reflective passages, 
linked by their common theme, Time, whose 
‘winged chariot hurrying near’ man hears at 
his back, and most as he advances in life. 
They are couched in rhyming couplets or trip- 
lets, and to avoid monotony the author allows 
himself a good deal of licence in irregularity of 
rhyme, rhythm, and length of line; at times 
the reader suspects the influence of a younger 
school of poets, far more cavalier with their 
art than is the old master. 

There are, of course, many beautiful pass- 
ages and vivid phrases. For example, 


The sage, slow elephant, night-scampering 
mouse, 
Snug-wintering tortoise in his horny house, 


recaptures the magic of Peacock Pie. And there 
constantly appears the poet’s abiding sense of 
another and unseen world. 

Fascinating marginal quotations from a wide 
range of literature act as signposts to the 
themes of the text. 

The collection of selected lyrics which Mr. 
Richard Church has published is indeed tied to 
no one theme, like Time in Winged Chariot, but 
a thoughtful turn, a gravity rising from a 
mature outlook on life, give the pieces a cer- 
tain unity of colouring. In this book, as in the 
other, the weight of the content seems often to 
crush the vessel containing it out of shape. 
They are not formless; nearly all have an 
impressive movement. Yet some are disap- 
pointing, coming from an accomplished writer. 
Two stand out from the rest—indeed from 
most modern poems: Niobe, whose title in- 
dicates its subject (except that the legend 
has nothing to say about Niobe’s children’s 
father), and the bleak and very powerful Puri- 
Sication. 

In a quite different genre are the five plays, 
tragedies in the lives of humble folk in the 
north of England, which make up the volume 
by Mr. Wilfrid Gibson. His has been the diffi- 
cult task of presenting common speech—and 
local speech at that, with some dialect—in 
blank verse. The combination rarely jars. His 
tragic tales are mostly well contrived and 
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convincing. Millrace, the tale of a hot-tempered 
young man who takes to poaching and shoots a 
keeper, is certainly the best of the quintet. It 
has not the verbosity of Heritage, nor the melo- 
drama of Rescue, nor the sententiousness of the 
elder characters in several of the plays, where 
they will offer general remarks about life 
instead of using no more words than such folk 
in fact would use. But all five are worth reading, 
and more than one, Across the Threshold especi- 
ally, might succeed on the boards. 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Splendid Occasions in English History 1530-1947. 
By Iran Kyrie FLetcuer. Cassell. 635. net. 
Appropriately timed as it is for 1951, this 

handsome volume is not merely another Festi- 
val gesture. It is the third stage in the progress 
of an undertaking which is steadily establish- 
ing Mr. Kyrle Fletcher as an authority on the 
historiography and iconography of English his- 
torical pageantry and ceremonial—an authority 
of a special kind, be it noted, the kind that 
while shedding no feather of detailed, recon- 
dite knowledge, is nevertheless concerned to 
interest the ordinary man in his highly special- 
ized subject. Without in the least writing down 
to his reader he manages to communicate his 
own enthusiasm and his own realization of the 
value and significance of festivity and ceremony 
in the national life. It is an aspect of the social 
pattern of the past which has received as a 
rule little beyond the highly erudite or else 
superficial and incidental attention; and 
though at 63s. the price puts this admirable 
collection of illustrations beyond the reach of 
many who would gladly possess it, its avail- 
ability in libraries of all kinds will undoubtedly 
stimulate students of literature as well as 
students of history to meditate with profit upon 
the relation of this ‘panoplied splendour’ to 
their own subjects. 

In a paper read before the Bibliographical 
Society in 1947 Mr. Fletcher gave a very 
interesting though unavoidably brief account 
of the descriptive literature relating to his sub- 
ject. This summer he prepared for the Arts 
Council an exhibition, European in scope, of 
carefully chosen prints and panoramas which 
he had himself collected in his travels to illus- 
trate four centuries of Splendid Occasions. In 
this present volume he devotes twelve colour 
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plates and sixty-six monochrome reproductions 
to illustrating twelve outstanding English 
examples, which he describes in considerable 
detail, and in a manner that is both lively and 
informative, from contemporary sources. His 
royal festivities take us from the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, the progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth and the wedding of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
‘Queen of Hearts,’ by way of the Restoration, 
coronation, and wedding of Charles II and 
that highlight of such displays, the coronation 
of George IV, to the 1844 visit of King Louis 
Philippe to Queen Victoria, the opening of the 
Grea. Exhibition and the wedding of King 
Edward VII and Queen Alexandra, to con- 
clude in our own time with a brief account of 
the wedding of Princess Elizabeth and Prince 
Philip. These are interspersed with the Crea- 
tion of the Order of the Bath in 1725, Garrick’s 
famous Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford in 
1769, and the funerals of Nelson and Welling- 
ton. 

Many of these fascinating illustrations will 
be new even to those whose interest in the 
subject has already been aroused. The colour 
plate from the Victoria and Albert Museum’s 
vellum roll of the processions and tournament 
at Heidelberg which welcomed Elizabeth of 
Bohemia is one of those happy rarities which at 
a glance seems to answer all the lingering, 
half-formulated questions which, even after 
the study of dozens of sketches, keep us wonder- 
ing, What did masques and pageants really look 
like? Another treasure for those interested in 
the details of costume is the colour reproduc- 
tion of the Sherborne Castle painting of Queen 
Elizabeth going to the Blackfriars for the 
wedding of Anne Russell ; but perhaps the most 
effective of all are the coloured lithographs 
of Wellington’s funeral cortége passing Apsley 
House and Nelson’s funeral barge with its 
escorting craft setting off from Greenwich. The 
monochrome process deals handsomely with 
the engraving of Nelson’s funeral procession 
arriving at St. Paul’s, and with Stephanoff’s 
drawings (Victoria and Albert Museum) of 
three individuals present at the coronation of 
George IV. It has not been any kinder than 
most previous attempts to the oil painting of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, but on the 
other hand it reproduces as finely as any- 
one could desire the Hotel Bourgtheroulde 
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bas-reliefs of the meeting between Henry VIII 
and Francis I—an important document for 
costume history, reproductions of which are 
almost impossible to come by in this country. 
Space forbids further detailed comment, but 
mention must be made of the two remarkably 
interesting pictures from the Prince de Ligne’s 
collection at Beloeil celebrating his ancestor’s 
ambassadorial visit to the court of Charles II. 
Remembering how, in the past, our litera- 
ture and such pictures as these have each 
illuminated the other, it is a melancholy 
thought that Tennyson’s Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington seems almost the last effec- 
tive link between the two. Fugitive passages, 
however, such as Miss Sackville-West’s glowing 
description in The Edwardians of the moment 
when the peeresses put on their coronets at the 
coronation ceremony, may perhaps encourage 
us to hope that the interest in these splendid 
occasions which Mr. Kyrle Fletcher is helping 
to revive may stimulate other writers of our 
own time to capture in words for posterity such 
traces of those heart-stirring celebrations as 
still remain to us. M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 


American Literature in the Twentieth Century. By 
STRAUMANN. Hutchinson’s Univer- 
sity Library. 7s. 6d. 

Most readers in England seem to be unaware 
that a distinct American literary tradition has 
developed within the scope of the English 
language during the last fifty years or so. Of the 
nineteenth-century writers, Melville, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Poe, and Whitman are, of 
course, well known to us, and the works of 
Hemingway, Steinbeck, Sinclair Lewis, Robert 
Frost, Ezra Pound, Saroyan, Eugene O’Neill, 
Scott Fitzgerald, and a few other contem- 
poraries have received their just (in some cases, 
more than just) share of recognition on this 
side of the Atlantic. All these writers, however, 
display characteristics which, regarded separ- 
ately, it is difficult to aggregate, or visualize 
as the features of another, and equally valid, 
tradition. This is perhaps most evident in the 
sphere of poetry where the American contri- 
bution has been represented to us as consisting 
of the sensational incoherences of Kenneth 
Patchen, the typographical idiosyncrasies of 
E. E. Cummings, the ‘sardonic colloquialism’ 
of Ezra Pound, and similar personal manner- 
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isms of other individual poets. Little in the 
way of assessment and serious criticism of 
American Literature has been attempted in this 
country, and, in consequence, we have been 
inclined to consider it largely in its relationship 
to our own traditions. 

Professor Straumann, then, is to be congratu- 
lated on his endeavour to provide a much- 
needed corrective to this deplorable situation. 
Nevertheless, although the publishers announce 
that his book will serve as an introduction to 
contemporary American literature, it might 
well be suggested that the volume would more 
accurately have been entitled Ideas in Twen- 
tieth Century American Literature—for the author 
makes it abundantly clear that he is concerned 
with attitudes rather than creative achieve- 
ment, with what has been said or attempted to 
be said rather than how successfully the ideas 
have been expressed as literature. So that because 
Professor Straumann’s remarks frequently lack 
critical substantiation, the reader who does 
not already possess at least a little knowledge 
of the American scene must take some of his 
observations on trust. 

Yet once it has been determined which 
work merits such attention (and Professor 
Straumann has, indeed, been scrupulously 
comprehensive), this preoccupation with basic 
attitudes is not without its advantages. For 
instance, it enables us to trace the connexion 
between the different mediums of the novelist, 
dramatist, essayist, philosopher, and poet, and, 
in doing so, to ascertain the major creative 
forces in operation during the last half-century. 
It also assists us to appreciate the various cur- 
rents which together constitute the American 
tradition. 

The dangers inherent in this method of 
approach are (a) that ‘in our culture ideas tend 
to deteriorate into ideology’, as Mr. Lionel 
Trilling has pointed out, and (5) that, because 
it is much easier to classify isolated ideas than 
work embodying variations of those ideas, im- 
portant elements may be overlooked or mini- 
mized. Professor Straumann has not entirely 
avoided these dangers. He exhibits a marked 
tendency to introduce the authors he has 
selected for his purpose in preconceived group- 
ings (a device which, if it occasionally throws 
fresh light on his subjects, also produces some 
strange results) and to concentrate upon those 
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aspects of their writing which best exemplify 
the group-labels he has attached to them. Ob- 
viously there are writers who cannot be classi- 
fied in this manner. Hence we are not surprised 
to find such oddly consorted writers as Heming- 
way, Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, Stein- 
beck, Robert. Penn Warren, and Henry Miller 
discussed under the somewhat vague heading 
of ‘Between Experience and Vision’—and it is 
not irrelevant that the chapter in which this 
appears is one of the most interesting and use- 
ful in the book. Fortunately, the poets have 
escaped dispersion according to their respective 
attitudes because Professor Straumann recog- 
nizes a vital distinction between the novelist 
and the poet. 

In fairness, it must be granted that the 
method is, in general, successful; the author 
has achieved what he set out to do, that is ‘to 
give an outline of Twentieth Century American 
Thought and Letters.’ His exposition of the 
pragmatic and deterministic conception of 
reality and its impact upon American literature 
will be extremely valuable to anyone who 
wishes to understand the American tradition. 
One of the real weaknesses of the volume under 
review lies in its failure to deal adequately 
with the remarkably high standards of Ameri- 
can literary criticisms, but perhaps that is too 
much to expect in a mere 184 pages devoted 
to such a vast subject. 

HOWARD SERGEANT 


Volume the Third. By Janz Austen. Now first 
printed from the manuscript. O.U.P., 
Cumberlege. 8s. 6d. 

The Oxford University Press, in continua- 
tion of its work of printing all Jane Austen’s 
unpublished remains, now in happy time has 
given us the third and last volume of her 
Juvenilia. The Editor is Dr. R. W. Chapman, 
whose editions of the unfinished novels for the 
same press, and whose collection of Jane 
Austen’s Letters, have done so much to extend 
our knowledge and enjoyment of her creative 
work. The first volume of the Juvenilia was 
printed in 1933. The second had already, in 
1922, been issued by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus under the title of ‘Love and Friend- 
ship.’ 

Volume the Third, like the sister volumes, was 
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among the treasures given by Cassandra 
Austen to members of the family. It was given 
to J. E. Austen-Leigh at some date later than 
1837. The manuscript bears the date of tran- 
scription in Jane Austen’s hand—‘May 6th,, 
1792. Apparently it was a fair copy of some 
pieces written at an earlier date, but after 
copying them out Jane Austen could not resist 
the temptation to make a further revision. She 
cut out sentences here and there and altered 
the names of characters. Her alterations are 
usually improvements. The revision shows the 
exact and loving care she lavished on the 
slightest fragment of her work, and the extreme 
delicacy of her critical perception. 

The Juvenile pieces are not dated and not 
arranged in the order of composition. They 
consist of lively pieces of burlesque and im- 
mature stories. Like the early letters, they bear 
witness to the youthful gaiety and high spirits 
of the author. The burlesque pieces were 
evidently prompted by the books read at 
Steventon when Jane was under sixteen years 
of age. Reading aloud to a family group was 
a habit with the Austens. The works read seem 
to have included poetry, novels, and also more 
serious works, but to have been chiefly novels. 
The varying ability of the several readers, 
young and old, to communicate enjoyment by 
means of tone and expression, and the com- 
ments of the listeners, quickened Jane Austen’s 
perceptions and also provided her with a fund 
of humorous observation on the variety of 
humafi taste and talent. As her sense of fun 
was inexhaustible, it is likely that she regaled 
her sister Cassandra, in the privacy of their 
room, with burlesque imitations of the more 
comical aspects of the performance. Writing 
would follow in the course of nature. In the 
medley of competing styles of fiction, all more 
or less unclassical,: produced in the last forty 
years of the eighteenth century, there was 
plenty of material for the parodist. Jane Austen 
devoured and laughed over, while she loved, 
Richardson’s heartless, humourless sentimen- 
tality, the sensibility and humour of Sterne, the 
melodrama of the Gothic and historical fiction, 
and Goldsmith’s idyllic comedy, and a thousand 
imitations of all these. Thus she escaped the 
danger of making any serious attempt 0 
imitate their work. The last piece in the third 
volume of the Juvenilia shows that she had 
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discovered the proper field for her own talent 
in quite another direction. 

Volume the Third contains two pieces only. 
The first of these entitled ‘Evelyn’, is a skit, 
cleverly and beautifully written, on the extra- 
vagances of current fiction. The cool crisp 
manner of the relation throws into perfect 
satiric relief the laconic history, fantastic senti- 
ment, and maudlin sensibility of this body of 
fiction. Scarcely a word is out of place or badly 
chosen. The piece is a little gem of parody. The 
second piece in the volume, entitled ‘Kitty, or 
the Bower’, is described by the Editor as ‘Jane 
Austen’s first essay in serious fiction’. Some of 
the devices Jane Austen was to use in her 
novels make their first appearance in this piece. 
Its subject is ‘the adventures of two or three 
families in a village’; the chief character is the 
heroine, and the reader sees the world through 
her eyes; her critical sense of conduct furnishes 
the touchstone for the ironic analysis of the 
other characters whose presence fills up the 
interstices of the narrative. Dialogue is em- 
ployed to develop character. But the piece 
contains no sign of a plot. Perhaps her percep- 
tion of this deficiency led Jane Austen to con- 
dude that ‘to invent a complication and 
conduct a group of characters through its rise, 
progress and unravelling without the least 
violation of probability is the highest test of 
the novelist’s art’. 

Volume the Third is well printed and free 
from misprints. The book is pleasant to handle, 
and easy to read, and does credit to everyone 
concerned in its production. B. D. WRIGHT 


Our Language. By Simeon Porter. Pelican 
Book. 15. 6d. 

A Modern English Grammar, Part VII, Syntax. By 
Orro JespersEN. Ejnar Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, and George Allen & Unwin, 
London. 40s. 

A shallow purse, even in these days, can no 
longer be a hindrance to the possession of at 
least a few books on the origins, beauties, and 
complexities of the English language. For with 
the publication of this Pelican book and of the 
volume by C. L. Wrenn (reviewed in English, 
vol. viii, p. 85) one can obtain for a few shillings 
two excellent, though necessarily brief, intro- 
ductions to the study of our language. From 
the wealth of his knowledge Professor Potter 
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gives us in the compass of 196 small pages not 
desiccated, intellectual pemmican, but a survey 
which leaves the reader with a zest for more. 

In an introductory chapter the position of 
English in the Indo-European family is stressed, 
and its consequent relationship to most of the 
other languages of Europe and of western Asia 
from India to Iceland, not excepting those of 
Australia, New Zealand, North and South 
America, and parts of Africa. In this section we 
are reminded that of all the living languages of 
Europe Lithuanian is the most archaic, pre- 
serving ‘seven case-forms in its nouns, four 
tenses and four moods in its verbs, an elaborate 
series of participles and a highly involved 
system of inflexions’; it thus gives us some 
insight into the earlier stages of Indo-European. 
The passage of Modern English from Indo- 
European, through Germanic, Anglo-Friesian, 
Old English, and Middle English is indicated, 
and the concomitant simplification and loss of 
inflexions—a change by which the language 
has both gained and lost. A quotation from the 
opening of the second chapter (entitled ‘Old 
English’) will show something of the pleasing 
style and treatment. 


‘Certain movements and events stand out 
in the history of English: the settlement in 
this island of Jutes and Saxons and Angles 
in the fifth and sixth centuries; the coming 
of St. Augustine in 597 and the subsequent 
conversion of England to Latin Christianity ; 
the Scandinavian invasions in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries; the Norman 
conquest in the eleventh; the revival of 
learning in the sixteenth; and the migration 
of English-speaking people to North America, 
Australia and South Africa mainly in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Of all 
these movements the first was clearly the 
most decisive.’ 


From this introduction we are led on to the 
coming of the first Jutes in 449 to what was 
then a Celtic-speaking country; from this to 
the Venerable Bede and his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, then to St. Augustine and his forty monks, 
and to King Alfred whose writings show that 
over a thousand years ago English had devel- 
oped into a useful prose medium. 

In the third chapter (Scandinavian and 
French) it is pointed out that Old Norse was 
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spoken in England as a separate tongue long 
after the death of Canute in 1035, and in 
remote parts of Scotland even until the 
seventeenth century. After the Conquest the 
literature of England was for three centuries 
trilingual, the turning-point towards English 
coming in October 1362, when Parliament was 
first opened in English and it was enacted that 
all court proceedings were to be conducted in 
that language. 

In a fascinating, yet necessarily brief, chapter 
on ‘The Revival of Learning’ the reason for the 
derivation of so many of our technical terms 
from the Greek is made clear. Englishmen had 
early acquired the habit of borrowing words 
from other tongues and they were not very 
particular as to the path by which they came. 
So we find Greek words coming direct, or 
through Latin, or through Latin by way of 
French. 

Many Latin words were borrowed twice, first 
in a modified form from French, and then later 
direct from Latin. These doublets (such as 
blame—blaspheme, cadence-chance, _frail—fragile, 
sever—separate, treason—tradition) seldom remained 
synonymous. 

In the fifth chapter, entitled ‘Maturity’, the 
intellectual reawakening resulting from the 
revival of classical scholarship and the dis- 
semination of new learning by printed books is 
stressed, and the part played by William Tyn- 
dale in the development of English as an 
implement of communication is brought out. 
Before him, the author writes, ‘there had been 
various stylistic traditions: the literary prose of 
Caxton, Malory, and Berners; the expository 
style of Capgrave, Fortescue, and Pecock; and 
the emotive prose of the great devotional books 
of the Middle Ages’. 

Tyndale’s achievement, seen fully in his 
translation of the New Testament in 1525, was 
to create ‘an all-purpose prose style’. With him 
modern English prose style began, and it has 
been computed that one-third of the Bible of 
1611 is worded as Tyndale left it. 

In the chapter on ‘Sounds and Spelling’ we 
are told that very few languages have so many 
vowels (12) and diphthongs (9) as ours, but 
unfortunately they are not always ‘so well 
differentiated by English as by Scottish and 
Irish speakers’. The origin of present-day 
spelling and its randomness are described. As 
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to phonetic spelling the author, as we should 
expect, will have none of it. Henry Bradley 
pointed out in 1913 that it is far more impor. 
tant that a written word should quickly and 
surely suggest its meaning than accurately 
express its sound. Professor Potter is emphatic 
that our spelling conserves the international 
characteristics of our speech ‘so that men of 
many countries are immediately aware of 
thousands of words which would be unrecog- 
nizable if written phonetically. If we use seed 
as the phonetic spelling then cede and recede 
become seed and reseed; if mesh is the standard 
then cession and session become seshon, and fissure 
becomes fisher’. The chapter on word creation 
provides further opportunities for stimulating 
the interest of the reader. Dog and pig appeared 
suddenly as if from nowhere, the first in a 
twelfth-century manuscript, the second a few 
years afterwards; bad, big, cut, lad, and lass, 
which appeared a little later are also of un- 
known origin. In contrast with this the native 
root bear has given forty derivatives and the 
Latin root ced no fewer than eighty. 

The chapter on the sentence in our language, 
within its restriction of twelve pages, could 
hardly be bettered. “The sentence is the most 
important unit of English speech’; we carry in 
our minds a certain number of sentence 
patterns and into these we fit words expressing 
thoughts and desires. In the sentence the claim 
of emphasis overrides that of logic, so ‘He only 
died last week’ is defended, and also the ter 
minal preposition. In this chapter the author 
reminds readers of the nurse (quoted by Sir 
Ernest Gowers in Plain Words) who achieved no 
less than four prepositions at the end of a 
sentence in the rebuke to her charge: ‘What 
did you choose that book to be read to out of 
for?’ In the conclusion of this chapter the 
English sentence is described as something of 
a paradox. ‘Word order has become more 
significant than hitherto, far more important 
than in Old Middle or Tudor English, and yet 
it has retained enough elasticity to give the 
skilful speaker all the scope and power he 
needs’. There follow chapters on ‘Etymology 
and Meaning’, ‘Authority and Usage’, ‘Slang 
and Dialect’, ‘Names of Persons and Places’, 
‘British and American English’, and ‘Ten 
dencies and Trends’, all of which are illuminat- 
ing; in the second of the chapters listed above 
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there is a reference to the work of the English 
Association. At the end there are fifteen pages 
with suggestions for further reading, arranged 
according to the subject-matter of the chapters. 
The extracts given should show something of 
the liveliness and effectiveness of this little 
book. One can hardly give it higher praise than 
by saying that is worthy of its subject. 

Space does not allow of more than a record 
of the publication of the seventh volume of 
Otto Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar on 
Historical Principles. This great and monu- 
mental work has been in progress for over forty 
years, the first volume having appeared in 
1909. After the death of this eminent Danish 
scholar in 1943 at the age of eighty-three, the 
sixth volume, and also this the seventh and 
final volume, were completed by three of 
Professor Jespersen’s former pupils. 

V. BLACKMAN 

Good English: How to Write It. By G. H. 
Va.uins. Pan Books. 2s. 

Practical and really interesting guides to the 
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writing of English are rare. All too often 
instruction in this particular art of self-expres- 
sion proves a tedious business. Mr. Vallins has, 
however, succeeded in providing a handbook 
that is both sound: and lively. One of its main 
aims is to make the reader discriminate for 
himself between the exact and the slipshod use 
of words; and the author gives him excellent 
practice by supplying various extracts from 
current periodicals, illustrating the more subtle 
as well as the obvious faults, for his analysis and 
judgement. 

There are useful sections'‘on the pattern of 
the sentence, on imagery and idiom, and on 
punctuation, spelling, and letter-writing; al- 
ways stimulating an awareness of language, 
not as an excuse for making sets of rules, but 
as a living medium of ideas, infinitely flexible 
and constantly developing. This provocative, 
valuable, and often entertaining little book can 
be warmly recommended to all who are con- 
cerned with the teaching or writing of good 
English. 


REPRINTS AND REFERENCE BOOKS; CURRENT 
PERIODICALS 


OuTsTANDING among new editions is the much- 
heralded Collins Tudor Shakespeare (15s.): a 
one-volume text of the Complete Works newly 
edited by Peter Alexander, Regius Professor of 
English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Besides including the Pre- 
liminary Matter to the First Folio, this excellent 
edition incorporates in its introduction, text, 
and appendix the main developments in 
scholarship over the past fifty years. 

A valuable addition to the reference shelves 
is Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations and Pro- 
verbs, compiled by D. C. Browning and well 
produced by Dent at 12s. 6d. Of compact and 
convenient size for slipping into the pocket is 
the Muses’ Library Edition of The Poems of 
Sir Walter Ralegh, with a scholarly introduction 
and notes by Agnes Latham (Routledge, 
los. 6d.). Two more welcome reprints are 
a school edition of W. H. Davies’s well-known 


Autobiography of a Super- Tramp (Allen & Unwin, 
4s. 6d.); and a finely produced illustrated gift 
edition from America of The Romance of Tristram 
and Ysolt, in a new translation by Professor 
Roger Sherman Loomis of Columbia Univer- 
sity (Cumberlege, 22s. 6d.). 

Periodicals recently received include a 
double number of The Wind and the Rain, cele- 
brating this journal’s completion of its decade; 
a Festival Issue of Poetry (London), containing 
new poems by Herbert Read, Dorothy 
Wellesley, Roy Campbell, and Sir Osbert Sit- 
well; Concern, the first number of a periodical 
from Cambridge launched by a group of under- 
graduate writers; the March issue of Landfall, 
the New Zealand quarterly of poetry and 
prose; and Review Fifty, whose aim is the 
encouragement of young and little-known 
poets and short-story writers. 
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Recent Reading 


GerorcE Kane’s critical study of the Middle 
English Romances, the Religious Lyrics, and 
Piers Plowman is a book for the student and the 
scholar rather than for the ordinary reader who 
is apt to shy away from the archaic 3 and p; 
but by its lucidity of style and felicity in quota- 
tion it may perhaps persuade that apprehensive 
person that medieval English literature is not 
a stony wilderness but an orchard full of 
delightful—if occasionally outlandish-looking 
—fruits. 

Life under the Stuarts is edited, like Life under 
the Tudors, by J. E. Morpurgo, who once more 
captains an excellent team; but the growing 
religious and political stresses of the later 
period detract inevitably from the tranquillity 
of the reader, whose peace of mind is further 
impaired by the absence of an Index. J. C. 
Trewin on the Theatre and Douglas Grant on 
poetry are as happily at home in Stuart as in 
Tudor England, and the general level is so 
high that one is surprised to find Izaak Walton 
knighted and Milton’s scrivener father des- 
cribed as a professional instead of an amateur 
musician. 

A full-scale biography of ‘Little Spence’ is 
long overdue. As the friend of Pope, the pre- 
server of Horace Walpole, and the author of 
Literary Anecdotes his claims are irrefutable, nor, 
when our debt to him is assessed, should it 
be forgotten how powerfully his Polymetis dia- 
logues operated upon the imagination of John 
Keats. Now, in Professor Austin Wright’s care- 
fully documented study, we see him also as a 
scholar, a philanthropist, a philosopher, and— 
whether abroad, with a sword always ‘trickt’ 
to his side and a cane never out of his hands, or 
at home, with his ponds filled with goldfish and 
his woods with nightingales—a most likeable 
fellow. 

‘The end of Auld Sang’—how often is the 
phrase applied to one or other of the dwindling 
remnants of the Stuart line; to Charles Edward, 
scraping forlornly on his violincello in Florence, 
to Cardinal York, living (until Napoleon inter- 
vened) in princely decorum at Frascati, and to 
the subject of the late Henrietta Tayler’s 
admirable monograph, Prince Charlie’s Daughter. 
This, the last of her Jacobite Studies, is one of 
the very best. And now we learn that the Auld 


Sang did not end when Charlotte of Albany 
died at Bologna in the year that the Bastille 
fell; it lingered on until the year of the Crimea, 
when one of the casualties in a coach accident 
near Stirling was an elderly retired General in 
the Austrian Service, Charles Edward Stuart, 
Count Rohenstart. His gravestone in the 
shadow of the Abbey of Dunkeld is the actual 
colophon; for he died childless, and he was 
Charlotte’s son by her lover, Archbishop 
Ferdinand de Rohan, ‘hown brother’ of that 
even more unsteady pillar of the Church, 
Cardinal Louis of that name. 

The flourishing cult of the macabre has led 
to a revival of interest in Sheridan Le Fanu, 
whom Dr. M. R. James placed ‘absolutely in 
the first rank as a writer of Ghost Stories’, 
Green Tea has figured in most ‘creepy’ antho- 
logies for a good many years, and the screen 
and the radio have combined to spread his 
fame. Nelson Browne’s brief biography is well 
timed and well written. Many readers will dis- 
cover with some surprise that Le Fanu wrote 
really charming minor verse—for example, 
A Doggerel in a Dormant Window, here quoted, 
as it deserves to be, in full. 

George Blake writes of Barrie and the Kailyard 
School with a sort of rueful exasperation. Intel- 
lectual cowardice and emotional extravagance 
are abhorrent to this straight-thinking and 
hard-hitting Scot, and he lays about him 
lustily when he sees them defiling what was 
once a ‘best-selling’ section of the national 
literature. It is curious that he should have 
excluded from this survey that early purveyor 
of tears and treacle, Dr. John Brown of Had- 
dington. Rab and his Friends has a wistful charm 
completely absent from the works of Ian 
Maclaren and S. R. Crockett, but it was a 
portent, even though the Lowland landscape 
is devoid of briar-bushes, ‘bonnie’ or otherwise. 

Students of social history have been dis- 
tressed by the wholesale destruction of irre 
placeable illustrated periodicals during the 
Salvage Blitz. They should be grateful to 
Odhams Ltd., who have brought together 4 
pictorial miscellany combining the topicality 
of the newsreel with the dignity of the Family 
Album and covering the period 1851-1951. 
D. C. Somerville edits the letterpress with his 
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Recent Reading 


habitual skill, but it cannot be said that litera- 
ture is well represented in a collection con- 
taining the portraits of only five men of letters 
—Tennyson, Dickens, Hans Andersen, John 
Stuart Mill, and ‘Lewis Carroll’. 

In his preface to Thoughts for Meditation, an 
anthology selected by N. Gangulee, T. S. Eliot 
makes the interesting point that ‘no man ever 
climbed to the higher stages of the spiritual life 
who has not been a believer in a particular 
religion, or, at least, a particular philosophy’, 
and incidentally demolishes the otiose modern 
theory of an essential religion common to all 
faiths but not confined to one. It may be that 
in contemporary man the very faculty of 
meditation is dormant, or even completely 
atrophied. Time—more time than most of us 
have at command—is needed for its exercise. 
This book should be exceedingly useful to any- 
one who seeks to escape from the noisy years 
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into the more rarified atmosphere of pure 
thought. It covers a wide field—Christian, 
Islamic, Jewish, Buddhist, Hindu; and, as Mr. 
Eliot justly implies, it is not compounded of 
‘morsels for nibblers’. Nibbling here would be 
worse than useless; a Gladstonian perseverance 
in mastication is the only way. 

The vigorous and intensely individual young 
literature in course of development on the 
other side of this perplexed globe finds an 
equally vigorous critic and exponent in Douglas 
Stewart, poet, dramatist, and bright star of the 
Sydney Bulletin. In his volume of essays and 
dialogues, The Flesh and the Spirit, he helps us to 
understand—and often to admire—some of the 
new school of writers; but he is no contemptor 
temporis acti, and he has shrewd and generous 
things to say of certain Ancients, Homer and 
Virgil, Walter Scott and William Blake 
among them. D. M. S. 


Poetry Review 


To draw attention to Professor Day Lewis’s 
interesting inaugural lecture, given before the 
University of Oxford last June, makes a plea- 
sant introduction to the latest consignment of 
new poetry. 

By far the most striking work this time is that 
of Mrs. Cummins. Her powerful and aching 
sense of the suffering of existence, of the dark 
and desert wastes the spirit can travel, finds 
expression in a voice that is triumphantly her 
own: that of craftsmanship confident in con- 
trol of its chosen medium. Her habit of reiterat- 
ing, several times in one poem, a single phrase 
or line (‘And shall these dry bones live?’; “To 
whom then shall I turn?’), lends her words 
a peculiar authority. She writes mainly in 
traditional forms—frequently favouring the 
Shakespearian sonnet, of which the most effec- 
tive here is the magnificent The Beggar; and the 
fierce disgust of poems like Epithalamium and 
The Demi-Rape also echoes Shakespeare—the 
Shakespeare of “The expense of spirit in a waste 
of shame’. Many of these poems have the 
haunting quality of a dream; or rather—in 
such strange and disquieting pieces as Your 
House is on Fire and your Children are Gone, I had 
Three Sons, Under Scorpio, and I am that Dead 


Man—of nightmare. Here is the authentic 
magic, elusive and all too rare: true poetry. 

Mr. Kirkup’s message—that message he 
casts into the sea in a bottle, to be found by 
someone in a distant place and time—is one of 
universal love; of ‘the brotherhood of human 
need’. It is a recurring theme, in poems like 
Pentecost, Prayer, and, most of all, in the religious 
fervour of Canzone: this cry ‘out of the illness of 
the divided world’ for the charity that is ‘the 
one security in our divine impermanence’. 

This poet is also preoccupied with the 
mystery of personality: the duality of the self, 
its loneliness and its lostness—reflected in 
poems like Waiting for the Train to Start, The 
Travelling Companion, and Narcissus. Of his more 
‘outward’ pieces, the impressions of paintings— 
especially those on Vuillard, and the Italian 
‘The Blessed Received in Paradise’-—are among 
the most successful; as well as the title-poem, 
with its sharply actual images of the village 
given over to the water—where, in the lost 
churchyard, 


coffins, single-manned, are launched 
Like death-ships over the yews now green 
for ever. 
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This is not on the whole easy poetry; but the 
volume does repay that effort of concentration 
needed for its enjoyment. 

Haro Hodson’s pellucid lyrics, on the other 
hand, have that deceptive simplicity which 
prompts the question: Is this the artlessness of 
mere facility ; or of art in disguise—a simplicity, 
that is, deliberate and hard-achieved? By the 
end of this first book little doubt is left: Mr. 
Hodson is a most conscious and skilful artist 
in words. The themes of these poignant, 
delicately-wrought stanzas, which so often 
strike straight to the heart, are the perennial 
ones: regret and longing for lost love; the pity 
and terror of war (The Young Men, The Accusers) ; 
lament for the transience of beauty, ‘star- 
bright and brief’, and of human life; and that 
peculiar calm which lies only beyond the travail 
of the spirit—as in the lovely Slumber an Hour or 
After the Storm. Sometimes there is a prophetic 
and visionary gleam: The Wood: Annunciation 
has strong echoes of Blake. Here is a slight 
voice, tuned to a minor key, but ringing 
singularly pure and true. 

Of the Poems in Pamphlet, introduced in our 
last ‘Poetry Review’, Arthur Constance’s 
philosophical Tetralogy, taken from a long 
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verse novel about his father, a glazier, is 
interesting and ambitious. Although in his 
sweeping exuberance he is a little too fond of 
the play on words—conceits like ‘but his quaint 
hymns shall acquaint him’, or ‘no pleasantries, 
only these pleasant trees’—the work is un- 
questionably alive. Thomas Blackburn’s lyrics, 
mostly on biblical themes, have a compelling, 
apocalyptic quality. Their burning, some- 
times almost savage intensity of religious 
experience and visionary power are, on occa- 


sion, reminiscent of the work of Dylan Thomas, 


Here is a poet to watch. 

Mr. Meyerstein needs no introduction. His 
new volume is in the nature of a metrical 
experiment: containing thirteen long poems on 
widely varying subjects—from an elegy on a 
dead airman to a picture of Rimbaud in 
Abyssinia—each cast in the formal Chaucerian 
measure of Anelida and Arcite. Mr. Moor writes 
with undoubted vigour, and often real imagina- 
tive impact (as in the last verse of The Wardrobe 
Mirror); but too often an uncertain ear leads 
him to perpetrate such awkwardness as ‘But 
comeliness chose coarse with character’, and 
‘The balls seem suns’ ; or a phrase as unfortunate 
as ‘the mauves of being’. M. W. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Book of English Essays. Ed. by W. E. Wiz- 
LIAMs. Penguin. 2s. 6d. 

A Master of our Time. A Study of Wyndham 
Lewis. By Grorrrey Gricson. Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 

An Assessment of Twentieth-Century Literature. By 
J. Isaacs. Six Broadcast Talks. Secker & 
Warburg. 8s. 6d. 

Agrarian Age. A Background for Wordsworth. 
By KennetTH Cumberlege (Yale). 
205. 

American Literature in the Twentieth Century. By 
Hemricu STRAUMANN. Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library. 7s. 6d. 

Anatole France and the Greek World. By L. B. 
Watton. Cambridge (Duke). 45s. 

André Gide. By Gzorce D. Paintrer. Arthur 
Barker. 8s. 6d. 

Andrew Lang and the Casket Letter Controversy. 


Andrew Lang and Journalism. Both by J. B. 
Brack. Andrew Lang Lectures delivered 
before the University of St. Andrews, 
1949-50. Nelson. 2s. 6d. each. 

Art and the Evolution of Man. By HERBERT READ, 
Lecture delivered at the Conway Hall, 
April 1951. Freedom Press. 45. 

Athelston. A Middle English Romance. Ed. by 
A. MclI. Trounce. Cumberlege (for Early 
English Text Society). 12s. 6d. 

Auden. An Introductory Essay. By RICHARD 
Hoccarrt. Chatto. 125. 6d. 

Christopher Fry. By Derek STAnForp. Peter 
Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

Crisis in English Poetry, 1880-1940. By V. DE 
Sota Pinto. MHutchinson’s University 
Library. 7s. 6d. 

Criticism and the Nineteenth Century. By GEOFFREY 
TitLotson. Athlone Press. 18s. 
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Barly Middle English Texts. Ed. by Bruce 
Dickens and R. M. Witson. Cambridge: 
Bowes. 158. 

Blizabethan Acting. By B. L. JosepH. Cumber- 
lege. 125. 6d. 

English Literature. By T. G. Wiixtams, Pitman. 
16s. 

English Literature of the Nineteenth Century. By R. C. 

CuurcnILL. University Tutorial Press. 7s. 6d. 

fire-Bird. By Dattas Kenmare. A Study of 

D. H. Lawrence. James Barrie. 75. 6d. 

Goethe and Scott. By G. H. NezpLer. Cumber- 

lege. 195. 

Immortal Wheat. By KATHLEEN WALLACE. A 
Personal Interpretation, mainly in fictional 
form, of the life and works of the Brontés. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Yn the Quick Forge and Working House of 
Thought . . .’: Lancashire and Shropshire and 
the Young Shakespeare. By ALAN KEEN. 
Manchester U.P. 2s. 6d. : 

hguiring Spirit. Ed. by KATHLEEN Cosurn. A 

New Presentation of Coleridge from his 

Published and Unpublished Prose Writings. 

Routledge. 255. 

hspiration and Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. Rede 
Lecture, 1951. Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

latin Literature. By W. A. LarwLaw. Home 
Study Books. Methuen. 5s. 

literature and Life: Vol. II. Addresses to the — 
English Association. Harrap. 9s. 6d. 

literature and Psychology. By F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 


Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Middle English Literature. By GrorcE KANE. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’. By HELEN DarBIsHIRE. 


Cumberlege. 2s. 6d. 

Pageantry on the Shakespearian Stage. By Auice S. 
Venezky. N.Y.: Twayne Publishers. $3.50. 
Plato’s Charmides. By T. G. Tuckry. Cambridge. 
12s. 6d. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1946. Vol. 
XXXII. Cumberlege, for the Academy. 40s. 
urge and Minister. By G. R. Eitiotr. A Study 
of Hamlet as Tragedy of Revengefulness and 
Justice. Cambridge (Duke). 26s. 

akespeare. By G. I. Dutuie. Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 7s. 6d. | 

akespeare Survey 4. Ed. by ALLARDYCE 
Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 
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Macbeth. Ed. by KenNeTH Murr. Arden Edn. 


gor’ 


Shakespeare’s Conception of Ideal Womanhood. By 
S. A. Jam. Madras Publishing House. 
8s. 6d. 

Shelley. Selected Poetry, Prose, and Letters. 
Ed. by A. S. B. Grover. Nonesuch. 22s. 6d. 

Sir Walter Ralegh. A Study in Scepticism. By 
E. A. STRATHMANN. Cumberlege (Colum- 
bia). 245. 

Spires of Form. By V. C. Hopxins. A Study of 
Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory. Cumberlege 
(Harvard). 255. 

Stolen Fire. By DaLLas Kenmare. A Study of 
Genius. Williams & Norgate. 8s. 6d. 

Studies in Milton. By E. M. W. Tittyarp. 
Chatto. ros. 6d. 

Swift's Satire on Learning in‘A Tale of a Tub’. By 
Miriam K. STarKMAN. Cumberlege (Prince- 

ton). 20s. 

The Art of Graham Greene. By KENNETH ALLOTT 
and Miriam Farris. Hamish Hamilton. 
155. 

The Basilicon Doron of James VI. Ed. by JAMEs 
Craicre. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Scottish Text 

Society. 

The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century. 
By S. L. Dobson. 15s. 

The Flesh and the Spirit. An Outlook on Litera- 
ture. By Stewart. Angus & 
Robertson. tos. 6d. 

The Freedom of French Classicism. By E. B. O. 
BorceEruorr. Cumberlege (Princeton). 255. 

The Infinite Moment, and other Essays in Robert 
Browning. By O. Raymonp. Cum- 
berlege (Toronto U.P.). 30s. 

The Interpretation of the Cuchulain Legend in the 
Works of W. B. Yeats. By B. ByersBy. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 8s. 

The Journals of André Gide. Trans. and ed. by 
Justin O’Brien. Vol. IV: 1939-49. Secker 
& Warburg. 355. 

The Letters of Anthony Trollope. Ed. by B. A. 
Bootu. Cumberlege. 30s. 

The Monarch of Wit. A Study of the Poetry of 
John Donne. By J. B. Letsuman. Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. 16s. 

The Old French Epic. By Jessrz CRosLanp. 
Blackwell. 255. 

The Oxford Companion to the Theatre. Ed. by 
Cumberlege. 35s. 

The Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats. By 
NEWELL F, Forp. Cumberlege (Stanford). 
205. 
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The Prologues and Epilogues of John Dryden. Ed. 
by W. B. Garpner. Cumberlege (Colum- 
bia). 30s. 

The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Vol. VII: 
The History of the Four Last Years of the 
Queen. Ed. by Hersert Davis. Blackwell. 
ais. 

The Structure of Poetry. By EvizanetTH SEWELL. 
Routledge. 25:5. 

The Tretyse of Love. Ed. by J. H. Fisner. 
Cumberlege (for Early English Text 
Society). 28s. 

The Universe of Robert Herrick. By S. MusGRove. 
Bulletin No. 38, English Series No. 4. Auck- 
land University College. 


" The Use and Abuse of Reading. By Sir NorMAN 


Birkett. Cambridge, for the N.B.L. 2s. 6d. 


The Year’s Work in Literature, 1950. Ed. by Jony 


LrexuMaANN. Longmans, for the British Coun. 
cil. 55. 

Thoreau. By Etuet Cumberlege 
(Yale). 20s. 

W. B. Yeats—The Tragic Phase. By Vivienne 
Kocu. A Study of the Last Poems. Rout 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 

Walt Whitman—Poet of Science. By Josery 
Beaver. Cumberlege (N.Y.: King’s Crown 
Press). 18s. 

Willa Cather. By Davin Datcues. Cumberlege 
(Cornell). 18s. 

William Blake. By H. M. Marco touts, 
Cumberlege. 5s. 

William Cowper. By Norman NicHo son. Leh- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

Professor R. P. McCutcheon’s recently pub- 
lished little book on Eighteenth Century Literature 
(Home University Library)—excellent in many 
ways—will doubtless be much used by under- 
graduates and other students. It is to be re- 
gretted that his style should be so often so little 
in keeping with his subject. ‘Centrality’ (p. 6) 
is in the C.0.D., but its unfamiliarity jars. 
‘Condition’ as a verb is well-established by 
now, I suppose (p. 8), and even Fowler hesi- 
tates over ‘evidence’ (p. 15) as a verb. If these 
are permissible, what of ‘His characters reform 
when it is profitable for them to cash in, and 
they all play the game until cashing in’ (p. 14) ; 
or ‘Goldsmith had polished off a novel for the 
Critical Review’ (p. 81). Americanisms such as 
‘the breaking of class-lines, a gentleman 
marrying a former servant girl’ (p. 14), ‘His 
early education was rounded out by a hermit’ 
(p. 113), scarcely become a Professor of Eng- 

ish—even an American one. ‘Retold today, 
Crusoe would inevitably contain a Hollywood 
heroine on the far side of the island, remaining 
not too long at a discreet distance’ (p. 13), 
‘With slight adaptation, the plot of Pamela 
could become an American radio “soap- 
opera”’’ (p. 50), the description of Alexander’s 
Feast as ‘something of a stunt poem’ (p. 111)— 


such observations do not reflect very fastidious 
standards of critical expression. “The very 
effective dramaturgy which leads up to the 
climax of the great screen scene is also a build- 
up for Charles to speak his exit-line to Sir 
Peter’ (p. 94.) sounds like a film-review. I can- 
not see that the next sentence is even gramma: 
tical: “That the two men conversed pleasantly 
and enjoyed each other’s company Boswell had 
hoped for’ (p. 78). 

I do not wish to seem ungracious. Mr. 
McCutcheon’s book is, on the whole, a 
pleasingly comprehensive essay and his sum- 
mary of Pope’s Essay on Criticism (pp. 38-40) 
and sentences such as that on Swift’s ‘luminous 
and splendid intelligence’ (p. 36) indicate the 
general quality of his writing. It is all the 
more sad that he can produce a paragraph 
(on Johnson’s Dictionary, of all subjects) like: 
‘At the time the Dictionary was ready to appeat 
Thomas Warton was feeling out the Oxford 
authorities about an honorary degree for John- 
son. The authorities were agreeable, and 
Johnson, tipped off by Warton, delayed the 
actual publication until the title-page could 
properly carry the line “by Samuel Johnson, 
M.A.” ’ (p. 69). 

Yours faithfully, 
A. D. ATKINSON 


180 Kings Avenue, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 
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Poetry Competition 


CoMPETITORS were asked to write on the sub- entries, without being greatly distinguished, 
ject of Peace, and it was noticeable that the was high. The prize is awarded to Celia Ran- 
entry was unusually large—the wish, perhaps, dall for the following poem: 

being father to the thought. The standard of 


Peace 


I it because of approaching knowledge of union 

With the earth and the green leaf, that the agéd 

Pause ere they scatter the flower or trample the nettle, 

Turn the foot from the worm? Have the years drawn them closer, 


The vein to the sap, the breath to the wind’s sigh, 

The wave-throb to beat in the heart? Is this the years’ teaching, 
The oneness of spirit, the link with the Godhead, 

In one chain the divine and the human, the quick and the dust? 
Is it because they have ceased to strive with the living, 

Lifted the hand from the wheel, and the foot from the treadle, 
That silence grows dearer than speech, and stillness 

Greater than movement, that the outer recedes in the light, 
And the inner reveals in the darkness, till silence and quiet 
Encompass their world, and the unvexed heart is at peace? 


CELIA RANDALL 


Subject for the Spring Competition is petition’, must reach the Editor by Thursday, 


‘Poem on an Anniversary’—not more than 
thirty-two lines. Entries, marked ‘Poetry Com- 


10 January. Entries cannot be returned. 


Association Notes 


Tue Association’s leaflet giving particulars of 
Branches, various membership subscriptions, 
and details of publications available to mem- 
bers at reduced rates is being reprinted. It is 
hoped that it will be ready for issue by the end 
of the year. Application for copies should be 
made to the Secretary together with a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

1952 Subscriptions. Members are reminded 
that the increased subscriptions come into 
force on 1 January 1952: Ordinary member- 
ship £1. 1s., which covers English (three issues) 
and the Presidential Address; Full member- 
ship £2. 2s., which covers English (three issues), 
the Presidential Address, Essays and Studies, and 
The Year’s Work in English Studies. Subscrip- 


tions can be paid annually by Banker’s Order 
(revised form can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary), or direct to the Secretary at 8 Cromwell 
Place, S.W. 7, or at a reduced rate—£3 or £6 
in advance for three years. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1952 
Spring number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W.19, and contributions should 
reach him not later than Thursday, 17 January. 
Contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association. It is not possible to guarantee return 
of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 
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Proceedings of Branches 


BIRMINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. L. T. Rees, The University, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
Programme: 
1950-1. 
Oct.: Miss Helen Darbishire: ‘An Approach to 
Wordsworth’s Poetry.’ 
Nov.: Mr. Joyce Cary: ‘Life and Imagination.’ 
Dec.: Mr. D. J. Enright: ‘D. H. Lawrence.’ 
Jan.: Rev. J. G. Davies: ‘William Blake.’ 
Feb.: Prof. A. M. D. Hughes: ‘Burke.’ 
June: Mr. G. T. Shepherd: ‘Byron.’ 
A Shakespeare reading competition for schools 
was held in March and proved popular and success- 
ful. 


1951-2. Oct.: Mr. W. Vaughan Reynolds: ‘Gold- 

smith and the Profession of Authorship.’ 

Nov.: Prof. A. M. D. Hughes: ‘Samuel Johnson.’ 

Dec.: Mrs. L. J. Rees: ‘Browning’. 

Jan.: Miss Enid Welsford: ‘Wordsworth on Salis- 
bury Plain.’ 

Feb.: Prof. Charles Madge: ‘Modern Poetry.’ 

March: Prof. J. A. K. Thomson: ‘Shakespeare’s 
Latin.’ 


A reading competition for schools will be held in 
March. 


BRISTOL 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. B. Reynoxps, Wills Hall, 
Bristol 9. 
Programme: 
1950. 12 Oct.: Mr. H. D. F. Lee: ‘Aristotle’s 
Poetics.’ 
2 Nov.: Discussion of two poems selected by Miss 
V. Browne-Wilkinson. 
15 Nov.: Mr. Nevill Coghill: ‘The Irish R.M.’ 
7 Dec.: Prof. G. C. Field: ‘An Autobiography of 
Poetic Taste.’ 
1951. 1 Feb.: Discussion: ‘Dickens Today’. 
7 Mar.: Dr. B. L. Joseph: ‘Elizabethan Acting.’ 
Summer Term. Schools’ reading competition. 


CARDIFF 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. T. J. Wiiitams, 27 Heath Park 
Avenue, Cardiff. 
Programme, 1950-1. 
S. L. Bethell: ‘An approach to Shakespeare.’ 
Dr. R. G. Thomas: ‘The significance of the 
Icelandic Sagas.’ 
Glyn Jones: ‘Gerard Manley Hopkins.’ 


Gwyn Thomas: ‘The Cult of Disgust in Con. 
temporary Writing.’ 
Rev. W. Moelwyn Merchant: ‘Wordsworth.’ 
J. D. Powell: ‘Drama in the Schools.’ 
1951. 27 Sept.: Jack Jones: ‘Writing for a Living.’ 
17 Oct.: Canon N. G. Matthews. 
14 Nov.: H. E. Davies. 
1952. 24 Jan.: Aneirin Talfan Davies: ‘William 
Barnes.’ 
27 Feb.: Raymond Edwards. 
20 March: E. Glyn Lewis. 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. Ropert CrRoMARTY, 54 Arden 
Street, Edinburgh 9. 


Programme: 
1951. 5 Oct.: Prof. James Drever: ‘Psychology and 
Literature.’ 

24 Oct.: Prof. H. D. F. Kitto: ‘Greek and Shake. 
spearian Drama.’ (Joint meeting with Classical 
Association in the Humanity Classroom at 4.15 
p.m.) 

2 Nov.: Angus Sinclair: ‘Language.’ 

24 Nov.: Dinner in the Balmoral Restaurant, 
Princes Street. 

14 Dec.: M. A. Béra: ‘Some Recent Examples of 
Literary Influence of English Writers on 
French Literature.’ 

1952. 18 Jan.: Ian Wishart: 
Actor.’ 

8 Feb. : Wilfred Taylor: ‘The Folk-lore of Journal- 
ism.” 

Older members of the Scottish Branch will learn 
with keen regret of the death of Mr. John Muir of 
the Dundee Centre. He was the very close friend of 
Mr. Easton S. Valentine, one of the founders of the 
English Association, and like him was Treasurer of 
the Branch for a very long time. John Muir was a 
stalwart and the Branch is the poorer for his passing. 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: Miss O. I. Vatt, 21 Grange Avenue, 
Levershulme, Manchester 19. 


Programme: 
1951. 22 Jan.: Mr. David Baxendall: ‘Surrealism.’ 
26 Feb.: Prof. Basil Willey: ‘Classicism in Eng- 
lish Literature.’ (A Joint Meeting with the 
Classical Association.) 
12 March: Mrs. R. A. C. Oliver: ‘The Novels of 
Miss Compton-Burnett.’ 
15 Oct.: Prof. Dorothy Emmet: ‘Coleridge as 
Philosopher.’ 
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Proceedings of Branches 


gNov.: Professor Geoffrey Bullough: ‘The Novel 
Today.’ 


42. 21 Jan.: Prof. Semple: ‘Satire.’ 

Feb. 11: Prof. Kenneth Muir: ‘D. H. Lawrence.’ 

The School of Education, Manchester University, 
arranged a Day Conference, in co-operation 


liierature in the Upper Forms of Grammar 
liam $0018, which was held on Saturday, Oct. 6, 1951. 


NORTH-WEST KENT BRANCH 
Secretary: Miss Dorotuy L’Arcent BELL, 

Hackwood, Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent. 

wramme: 

i451. Feb.: Annual General Meeting. 

March: Committee members: Reading of Good 
Friday by John Masefield. 

May: Mr. Kilshawe: ‘James Elroy Flecker.’ 

June: Miss Helen Spalding: ‘The Critical Ap- 
proach to Poetry’; Miss Elizabeth Hughes; 
‘Emily Bronté.’ 


NOTTINGHAM 


Treasurer: Mr. D. S. R. WELLAND, Ph.D., The 

University, Nottingham. 

last season the Branch welcomed the affiliation 

the Nottingham Literary Society, with which 
all meetings are now held jointly, usually 

a month. 

€, 1950-1: 

Mr. Edmund Blunden: ‘The English in Japan.’ 

Prof. A. R. Humphreys: “The Adventures of the 
Eye: a chapter of eighteenth-century taste.’ 

Dr. Nicholas Pevsner: ‘Modern Art in England.’ 


PLYMOUTH 
Secretary: Mrs. SypNey Taytor, Woodleigh, 
Yelverton, Devon. 
e: 
1. Oct. 19: President’s Address. Mr. Hugh Dent: 
‘Literary Criticism.’ 


OVERSEAS 
ALLAHABAD 
m.” 
: Mr. S. C. Des. 
the 1950-1. 
.S. C. Deb: ‘Caudwell’s “Illusion and Reality”’.’ 
Is of § Discussion of Caudwell’s Thesis, initiated by Prof. 
S. C. Deb. 
e as § Mr. P. C. Gupta: ‘The Plays of Shaw.’ 


Mr. R. N. Deb: ‘Oscar Wilde.’ 


wih the English Association, on the Teaching of 


_under the Presidentship of Dr. L. R. Phillips, British 


395 


6 Nov.: Scenes from Endymion by Pupils of the 
Devonport High School for Girls. 
13 Dec.: Mrs. Quarterman: ‘The Poetry of 
Richard Church.’ 
1952. 18 Jan.: Mr. P. Coggin: ‘Drama in Renais- 
sance Education.’ 
15 Feb.: Annual Meeting, followed by President’s 
Address. Miss K. M. Goad: ‘Biography in 
English Literature.’ 
21 March: Mr. R. R. Brown: ‘Charles Lamb.’ 
18 April: Mr. B. H. Garnons-Williams: ‘The 
Poetry of Robert Louis Stevenson.’ 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 
Programme: 
1950. 20 Oct.: Mr. W. Nugent Monck: ‘Shakespeare 
and the Maddermarket Theatre.’ 
24 Nov.: Prof. Geoffrey Tillotson: ‘Specimens of 
Poetry.’ 
1951. 9 Feb.: Mr. W. Oakeshott: “The Detective in 
the Library.’ 
9 March: Mr. F. A. B. Newman: ‘English in 
Schools.’ 
18 May: Prof. Basil Willey: ‘Wordsworth after 
One Hundred Years.’ 
19 Oct.: Mr. A. Pryce Jones: subject to be 
announced. 
22 Nov.: Mr. L. A. G. Strong: ‘Pantomime.’ 
1952. 8 Feb.: Prof. C. A. Sisson: ‘Elizabethans in 


Intimacy 


YORK 


Hon. Secretary: Joun Maycock, St. John’s College, 
York. 

Programme: 

1951. 17 April: Miss D. M. Stuart: ‘Some Aspects of 

the Romantic Revival.’ 

2 Oct.: Sir Charles Tennyson, C.M.G.: “Tenny- 

son as a Humorist.’ 

26 Oct.: Prof. Harold Orton: ‘The National 

Dialect Survey.’ 


BRANCHES 


On 27 November 1950, the Association was 
addressed by Mr. Norman Marshall, Producer of 
the Shakespearian Troupe sent out by the British 
Council, on ‘The Production of Shakespearian 
Plays’. 

On 2 and 3 December 1950, the Association cele- 
brated very successfully the Wordsworth Centenary, 


Council Representative in India. The Council 


26 Nov.: Mr. Marcus Cunliffe: ‘The Difficulty of : 
Being an American.’ | 
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kindly lent gramophone records of Wordsworth’s SYDNEY 


Poems and a film as well as photographs and books ; H. M.B 3 
for an Exhibition. Delegates from several univer- 
sities attended. ogramme, 1950-1. 4 

March: Annual General Meeting; Poetry Rg 


ings. 
April: Sir Angus Gillan: ‘The Work of theE 


Council.’ 
FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA May: Mr. Roland Robinson: “The Rigg 
Hon, Secretary: Mr. E. N. Brown. 
Programme 1950. (“The Victorian Age’.) June: Miss Thelma Herring: ‘Elizabeth Be 
The Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd: Presidential July: H. M. Green: ‘A Neglected Histomj 
Address on ‘Browning among South African C. E. W. Bean.’ 
‘ Books’. Aug.: Commander Thomas Alexander: 
{ Prof. H.-J. Chapman: “The Historical Background Methods in Constructing a Dramatic Play 
/ of the Victorian Age.’ Sept.: Student Papers. 
Professor A. Winter-Moore: ‘The Art of the Miss Alrene Sykes: “The Earlier Henry Jam 
Victorian Age,’ illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. S. E. Lee: ‘Bernard O’Dowd—Australm 
: ' The Rev. F. H. Brabant: ‘Carlyle.’ National Poet?’ 
— D.-J. Bruce-Gardiner: “The Feeling for Nature Oct.: Dr. R. G. Crossley: ‘The Teaching of Bm 
in Burns and Wordsworth.’ lish as a Foreign Language.’ 
Prof. M. Roberts: “Trollope’s Political Novels.’ Nov.: Annual Dinner, 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary sub 
scription paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s 
. magazine ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

— The annual subscription to the Central Body from 1 January 1952 is £1. 1s., or, with 

— Essays and Studies, New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due om 
1 January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year's Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 2s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23% 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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ALFRED NOYES LORD COTTESLOE ASHLEY DUKES 


JOHN BLANFORD __I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 
RAYMOND GARLICK SYDNEY TREMAY NE 


“REVI EWS 


FREDERICK BOAS“ M. ST. CLARE BYRNE 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE V.'DES. PINTO. and others 
Dramatic Notes - R. LITTLEWOOD 
Recent Reading “poRoTHY MARGARET STUART 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
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THE BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE 


isthe only review giving a comprehensive survey of literature throughout the 
English-speaking world, in the British Commonwealth of Nations and America. 
It contains articles on literary movements; personalitics and important publica- 
tions, reviews of new books, and notices of new plays, verse and literary competitions. 
-~Volume VI (1949) includes an account of the work of the Bagieh Association in 
London and overseas. 
Other features of Vol. VI are: 
The Poetic Work of Walter de ia Amaine 
‘Theatre Week—Australian Pioneers of a New World Literature—Mazo de la Roche— 
The Werk of Ngaio Marsh-—The London Stage—Transatlantic Book-Box. 
Contributors: Edith M. Fry—Noel A, Jones—Martin Browne—Norman Bartlett 
—~Thomas Moult—S. E. Buckley—R. G. Howarth—Dr._J. .Daniel—Prof. Y, 
Sahia—E. N. Brown—Geo jJohnson—Alexander Buist—A. V. Stuart— 
Terence Heywood—E. B. W. ppelow. 
Obtainable from Booksellers and Public Libraries. . Price 10s. cloth-bound, 
78. 6d. paper. 
A few copies are available of Vol: V (1948) 10s. cloth, 75. 6d. paper; Vols, TIT 
and IV paper 75. 6d., bound together in cloth 15s. 


THE BRITISH AUTHORS’ PRESS 
89 Dulwich Village, London, 2x. 


NOW READ Y 


F’cap 8vo. 912 pp. 12s. 6d. net 
Apranged and edited by BONAMY DOBREE and HERBERT READ 
‘The peintiee of of a new Book uf English Verse, which challenges by its authority 
and. modernity the supremacy of us great Victorian precursors, is an event of 
| and the poems are agreeably set forth, The brief introduction is rich in stimulus 
Pay The Times Literary Supplement 
Liverpool Post 
‘Herbert Bonamy Dobrée ....men of learning and judgmert, taste and 


sensitivity, have achieved far more than they promised . . . readers will have less 
cause for regret, less for dispute, than in any other anthology the reviewer has seen.’ 


The Listener 
“Its distinguished editors have covered the whole gamut of English poetry . . - theirs 
has been a most fruitful collaboration.” - . Nineteenth Century 


‘Tue Lonvon Boox or Encrism Prose is already well knownas a varied and comprehensive anthology, 
including the orthodox classics, some unusual findings, and a represéntative selection from modern 
‘writers. It is once more available at 10s. 6d. net. 
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Vols. 1 to 6 now at all booksellers 
The New 1949-50 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia 


12 volumes. 12s. per vol. 
Vols. 1-6 ready - Vols. 7 & 8 ready May 


8,500,000 words 
Over 2,500 illustrations 


Extracts from recent reviews 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW: 

‘ Everyman’s Encyclopedia is eminently readable, and 
also amazingly in its scope. This is 
the kind of work of reference which any student or 
indeed any educated reader may rejoice to have on 
his shelf. Messrs. Dent are to be thanked both for 
the width of range of the volumes and for the 
accurate information which they contain.’ 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPP.: 

‘From the point of view of the average reader, the 
trouble about most encyclopedias is that they are 
either very large and costly and take up space out of 
all proportion to the rest of his modest library, or 
else they are so compressed that even in tabloid form 
the information they give is often too slight to be of 
use. In their Everyman’s Encyclopedia Messrs. 
Dent contrived to avoid both these extremes, and 
its volumes supply in miniature nearly i 
that is provided in more ambitious reference works. 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
‘The first sample [vols. 1 to 4] reflects considerable 
credit on the editor, contributors, and publisher . . . 
something near 1,000 words has been compressed 
into each of the 750 pages per volume, except for 
those pages in which some of the space is taken 

by clear and competent half-tone photographs. 

the contributions are . . . written with the sobriety 
and studied impartiality appropriate when the 
responsibility for individual expressions of opinion 
has to be collectively borne.... Space is reasonably 
divided between the various branches of academic 
and practical knowledge.’ 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 
‘Easy to handle, clearly printed, con’ informa- 
perfect reference book.’ 

Full prospectus available 


Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


John Dryden 


DAVID NICHOL SMITH 


A survey of the whole range of 
Dryden’s achievement in verse, 
drama, and criticism. The Clark 
Lectures for 1948-9. 7s. 6d. net 


Shakespeare 
Survey III 


EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


The central theme of the third 
volume of this annual for students 
and playgoers is ‘Shakespeare the 
man and the writer.’ 8 plates. 

Ready 23 April, 125. 6d. net 


English Poetry 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


This illustrated catalogue of the 
famous National Book League 
exhibition of 1947 reproduces the 
title page of each of the first or 
early editions shown and forms a 
unique collection of the works of 
the English poets as they looked 
to their original readers. 


550 copies only. £4. 45. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The series of BBC broadcasts 
on “The English Novel’ included 
talks by Tom Hopkinson 
on Samuel Richardson, V. S. 
Pritchett on Henry Fielding, and 
Lord David Cecil on Sir Walter 
Scott. Walter Allen discussed 
the world of Dickens’ imagina- 
tion, Geoffrey Grigson spoke on 
Thomas Hardy, while Henry 
Reed considered the work of 
James Joyce, “The Triple Exile’. 


You may have heard these 
talks—or missed them. You 
would have found them printed 
for you in The Listener. In this 
journal, the BBC publishes each 
week a variety of interesting 
material, not only on literature, 
but on art, history, music, and 
current affairs at home and 
abroad, selected from the whole 
wide range of the broadcast 
talks. 


The Listener 


From newsagents and bookstalls 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 
MUSES LIBRARY 


Englands Helicon 
Edited by HUGH MACDONALD 


Of the many collections of lyrical poetry 
published between Surrey’s Songs and 
Sonnets of 1557 (known as Tottel’s 
Miscellany) and the Golden Treasury 
in 1861, Englands Helicon is the most 
attractive. The first edition of Englands 
Helicon was in quarto, published in 1600. 
The second edition, octavo, was pub- 
lished in 1614. Whoever was responsible 
for the book had the very definite view 
of making it a pastoral anthology and it 
remains among the most delightful of 
its kind. 

With illustrations of the the 
1600 edition. 6d. net 


The following have already been 
published : 


The Collected Poems of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt 

Edited by KENNETH MUIR 

With Holbein’s portrait. tos. 6d. net 


The Collected Poems of 
Christopher Smart 
Edited by NORMAN CALLAN 


With a portrait. In two volumes. 
255. met the set 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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HARRAP 


WORLD DRAMA 
Allardyce Nicoll, M.A. 


‘The book takes rank at once as a standard work; EE ee eee 
a great art must be thankful.’ John o’ London’s Weekly. 


‘To each great burst of dramatic energy no matter in what country it may find fanies the 
essayist brings a warm glow of imaginative sympathy.’ Times Literary Supplement. 
‘A remarkable achievement in authorship and publishing.’ Daily Telegraph. 


992 pages. gos. net 


HARRAP’S JUNIOR MODERN ENGLISH SERIES’ 
Three popular titles by A. J. Merson have been reprinted. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVES 


The passages, told in the first person, are grouped under these headings: Early 
Recollections, Schooldays, Youthful Escapades, Adventures, Eyewitness Accounts, Letters, and 
are followed by exercises. 


TALES OF WONDER 


Among these extracts are the story of Circe’s Palace told by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
some adventures of Don Quixote, and H, G. Wells’s description of life on the moon. 


MORE CLASSICAL STORIES 


These stories have been taken from many sources. The writers represented include 
H. A. Guerber, Charles Kingsley, Andrew Lang, and Plutarch. Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and Matthew Arnold are among the poets whose work is quoted. 


Each book about 220 pages. 3s. 6d. each 
All prices subject to revision 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & Co. Ltd 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON w.c.1 
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Contents 


The Mind of Melancholy . Ashley Dukes 
ENGLISH TEACHING TO-DAY. . R.H. Charles, C.B.E. 
The Crabbit Piece of Wood . I. Sutherland Groom 
LYTTON STRACHEY—DRAMATIC CRITIC . . Guy Boas 
‘BEAMS OF BLOOD’ . . Elizabeth Sewell 
WORDSWORTH’S WELSH FRIEND : T. H. Bowen 
The Old Marksman ‘ ‘ . Lord Cottesloe 
When Your Turn Comes . ‘ John Blanford 
Elegy to the Moth . ‘ .  G.E.B. McWilliam 
DRAMATIC NOTES 
Facing the Fifties in our Theatre. : . §S.R. Littlewood 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Robert Henryson, by Marshall W. Stearns : ; John E. Housman 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated and Other Essays, by Leslie Hotson Frederick S. Boas 
Selected Lyrics and Satires of John es second Earl of Rochester, edited by 
Ronald Duncan ‘ .  V.deS. Pinto 
New Light on Pope, by Slerman Ault Margaret Stuart 

The Last Attachment, the Story of Byron and Teresa Guiccioli, by Iris Origo 
Hermann Peschmann 


Alfred Tennyson, by his grandson Charles Tennyson . M. St. Clare Byrne 
Yeats: the Man and the Masks, by Richard Ellmann . ; . Margaret Willy 
On the Hill, by John Masefield, The Canticle of the vas ' Edith Sitwell, The Inner 
Room, by Rostrevor Hamilton . Arundell Esdaile 
The Tell-Tale Article, by G. Rostrevor Hamiltod Peter Leyland 
London is London, by D. M. Low . ; ' ‘ , . V.H. Blackman 
LECTURES 
NEW BOOKS 
POETRY COMPETITION 
CORRESPONDENCE 
OBITUARY 


ASSOCIATION NOTES . 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES ; 
Editor: GuY BOAS, 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S. w. 19 
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HEFFER’S 


of Cambridge 


BOOKSELLERS 


Antiquarian & New 
English & European 


Small or large collections 
of books gladly offered for 


W. HEFFER & Sons, Ltd. 


Cambridge England 


By 
D. J. COULSON 


Asst. Master, Merchant Taylors Schoo} 


PROSE 
CRAFT 


Moreand more worthless “litera- 
ture” is being thrust upon an 
increasingly uncritical public. It 
is against this that Mr. Coulson 
crusades in his English teaching. 
His experiments, for which he 
claims definite success, both 
in writing and in apprecia- 
tion, furnish the sub- 
stance of this book. 


T. S. Eliot: The Cocktail Party . 10s. 6d. 
E. M. W. Tillyard: Shakespeare’s Problem os.62 
C. F. E. Spurgeon: Keats’s Shakespeare . 25s. 
George Gordon: Livesof Authors. . . 10s. 6d. 
D. Nichol Smith: John Dryden. . . . 175.60. 
Edwin Muir: Literature and Society . . 8s. 6d. 


J. W. Mackail: Life of William Morris . 1s. 
Walter Pater: Select works (Ed.) Aldington 21s. 


and fi 


Pert Jackson: Anatomy of Biblio- 
mania 


31s. 6d. 
James Agate: Words I have lived with. . 12s. 6d. 
Pearsall Smith: The Golden Shakespeare . 15s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601-5 


of 5 vol 
We BUY Books —and 
Foreign stamps tol 
9-125 HARING CROSS 


LONDO. 
Gerrard 5660 {46 tines Open 9- 


6 Sat} 
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Poetry and the Teacher 


T. W. SUSSAMS M.A. ‘His advice is 
practical, modest, and sympathetic. . . . 
An unusual book on the teaching of 


—- and well deserves attention.’ 
Imaster 12s 6d net 


English Test Papers 


J. B. PENDLEBURY M.A. This book 
is intended for older pupils (for example, 
the fifth year of a grammar school 
course), and each of its papers is designed 
to provide material for a week’s work in 
English language. 2s 6d 


Man in Society 
R. D. THOMSON M.A. The purpose 
of this book is (a) to give a training in 
the English of exposition, (5) to promote 
social awareness and good citizenship, 

(c) to encourage the habit of thoughtful 
discussion, (d) to afford subjects for oral 
and written passages and (e) to promote 
a thoughtful interest in life in its many 
aspects. 6s 


NEW ADDITIONS TO 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Each 2s 6d 
The Thirty-Nine Steps 
Folk Tales of the Borders 
Heroes and Adventurers 
Nine Western Plays 
A City of Bells (Elizabeth Goudge) 


Write to the Educational Manager for 
Further details of these titles 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh 


Edith Sitwell 


A BOOK OF THE WINTER 


This anthology, which is mainly 
about the pleasures to be found in 
winter, contains much that is un- 
familiar to many readers. It in- 
cludes several poems exquisitely 
translated from the Japanese by 
Arther Waley, a sonnet by Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, lines by 
Henry King and songs and poems 
by Wyatt, Blake, Byron, Donne, 
Phineas Fletcher, Campion, Her- 
rick, Willon, Mallarme, Baude- 
laire and Marot. Approx. 7s. 6d. 


| GLOBE EDITION | 
William 

Shakespeare's 

COMPLETE WORKS 

8s. 6d. 
William 
Wordsworth 

COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS 


To mark the forthcoming centen- 

ary of Wordsworth’s death the 

famous Globe Edition, containing 

his complete poetical works, has 

been reissued. 8s. 6d. 


Robert Browning 


THIRTY POEMS 
Edited by W. S. MACKIE 


A well-annotated selection of 
Browning’s narrative and lyric 
poetry. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, 
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-MARLOWE’S DOCTOR FAUSTUS 
1604 and 1616 


Parallel Texts edited by W. W. Gree 
4s. net (April) 


THE TRAGICAL HISTORY OF THE 
LIFE AND DEATH OF BOCTOR 
“FAUSTUS . 


by CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
A conjectural reconstruction by W. W. Greo 
9s, Od: net (April) 


THE POET WORDSWORTH 
by HELEN DARBISHIRE 
THE CLARK LECTURES 


“10s. 6d. net (April) 


THE ROMANTIC IMAGINATION 
“by C. M. BOWRA 


SEVENTEENTH- CENTURY ENG LISH 
| LITERATURE 


by CY. WEDGWOOD _ 
net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Language: its Nature, Development and Origin 
By OTTO JESPERSEN 

‘No pains have been spared and nothing seems to have been omitted..'The work will be 

an eye-opener to the student—a book for every school library.’"—The Schookmaster. 

“Professor Jespersen is one of the most accomplished of living experts‘in linguistics. . . . 

Refreshing in its ind dence. . . . We ask for more, and think so excellent and human 

a teacher should not leave anything unpublished in his desk.’—New State 


A Modern English Grammar 
on Historical Principles 
By OTTO JESPERSEN 
Part I. Sounds and’Spelling*) Part Syritax (end vol.) 
Part Il: Syntax-(1st vol.) Part IV. Syntax, Time and Tense 
‘All who teach grammar should read themi; if only to ponder on,whether in reality they are 
teaching grammar at all: Anyone who can read them and remain a dogmatist about 
language will be impervious 'to evidence.’ Times Educational Supplement. 
“Weighty but never. dull, immensely learned but throughout independent in judgement, 
intellectually formidable but always richly rewarding 'to the reader.’—Journal of Education. 
255, net each 


8th Imp. 16s. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


The Criticism of Poetry 


By. H. BURTON. Designed to quicken appreciation and to teach sound principles of 
criticism, this book is the outcome of long experience in teaching Sixth Forms. It is based 
on the belief that an enjoyment of literature and ‘the ability to express that tp pa are 
inseparable. Ampio material for practical criticism (including bad poems from all periods) 
is provided, and there is an appendix of technical terms end a bibliography. Js. 


New English Exercises for Grammar Schools 


By A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. This book, which provides material sufficient for 
two yéars’ exercises, is a thorough revision of New English Exercises for School Certificate. 
The material ranges from the ‘ordinary’ to the “advanced” level, and covers the require- 
ments of a large number of examining boards: 5s. 


A Simpler English Course 
By A. 3. MERSON. A progressive three-year course in the writing and understanding of ° 
English. Its emphasis is on simple, direct expression, based on a thorough examination 
of the use and meaning of Sire hey sho graded-comprehension exercises in each book, 
and chapters on summiary-making an cis-writing. 
Book 1, 2s: 6. Book 2, 2s. 10id. Book 3, 3s. 


Complete English; An Introductory Course 
By 3. H. WALSH. This new course for Junior forms in Grammar Schools is planned to 
provide sufficient graded and ordered material to form the basis for a year’s work. Each 
chapter is in five sections (Reading and Thinking, Grammar, Verse, Composition, and either 
. Punttuation or Vocabulary) and is planned so that aii ta: passages and exercises within it’ 
have a:subject in common. 


LONGMANS, 6 & 7 Clifford St., London, W.1 
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Clerament Callere 


ENGLISH 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Vol. VII Number 44 Summer 1950 Price 3s. 6d. net 


Public Taste in the Cinema 
SIR SIDNEY HARRIS, C.B., C.V.O. 


The Contribution of Ezra Pound ROBERT A, HUME 
New Light on William Cowper BERNARD MARTIN 
The Paradoxes of Poetry GORDON SYMES 
A Bible Story IFAN KYRLE FLETCHER 
Wordsworth and Constable D. Ss. BLAND 


POEMS 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
and others 
REVIEWS 


V. H. BLACKMAN D. M. LOW 
SIR PHILIP MAGNUS’ H.V. ROUTH 
and others 


Dramatic Notes S. R. LITTLEWOOD 
Recent Reading DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HARRAP 


WORLD DRAMA 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


From Aeschylus to Anouilh. A survey of the origins and development of the drama in 
every ageandcountry. ‘The book takes rank at once as a standard work.’ John o’London’s 
Weekly. ‘A remarkable achievement.’ Daily Telegraph. 


Demy 8vo, 992 pages. With 64 pages of half-tone illustrations. 30s. net 


BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1948-1949 
Edited by J. W. MARRIOTT 


Some of the plays in this new selection were discovered by the editor in manuscript, 
others: have appeared in print and have been performed. All are suitable for production 
by small amateur companies. 


Crown 8vo, 288 pages. 9s. 6d. net 


A STEVENSON TREASURY 
Selected by F. GREENE 


This volume in Harrap’s Modern English Series contains extracts from some of the lesser- 
known of Stevenson’s works and is intended to introduce the younger reader to Stevenson’s 
more adult work. 


Crown 8vo, 224 pages. > 3s, 6d. 


ENGLISH WITH A DIFFERENCE 
S. E, BUCKLEY 


A course designed to develop oral and written expression in the later years of secondary 
modern schools and the middle forms of grammar schools. Extracts have been taken 
from many sources and exercises have been set on them which will encourage clear 
thinking and accurate expression. 


Crown 8vo, 108 pages. 3s. 6d. 


HARRAP’S SCHOOL ANTHOLOGIES 
Edited by J. A. STONE 


‘These books answer to every mood of class and teacher, covering ground from the old 
ballad to the modern lyric, and will prove a delight to read both in the formal poetry 
lesson and in the silent reading period in junior and middle forms of grammar schools.’ 
The Times Educational Supplement. 


TAKE Your Cuoice. 208 pages. 4s. 6d. A FURTHER SELECTION. 208 pages. 4s. 6d. 
CHOosE AGAIN. 188 pages. 4s. More FOR THE CHOOSING. 200 pages. 4s. 6d. 


All prices subject to revision 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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LONDON Ww.c.l 
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Shakespeare’s Heraldry 
C. W. Scott-Giles, M.A. 


‘An exciting guide for both theatre-man and Shake- 
at home orat the play. Mr. W, Scott- 
iles here performs most valuable service.’ ¥ 
O’London’s. With 270 line drawings and 4 
colour by the author. Crown 4to. 35s. net 
Prospectus available. 


Poems for Speaking 
Richard Church 


An Anthology with an Essay on Reading Aloud. 

‘A companionable, freshly wrought volume: old 

and new mingle, but all is bright and lively: lyrics, 

sonnets, and extracts from longer narratives.’ PROF. 

B. IFOR EVANS (John O’London’s). 7s. 6d. net 
‘ospectus available. 


Everyman’s Library 


New Issues. 4s. 6d. net per vol. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS 
comprehensive 
‘enn uction Walared 
(Nos. 44 and 626.) 
MABINOGION 
New unabrid translation mang, te eleven 
stories in the Welsh classic, wi 
by Thomas Jones and Gwyn Jones. (No. 97.) 
lew edition, wi luctory Essay Index, 
and Notes, by R. M. Lockley. (No. 48.) 
BOSWELL’S DR. JOHNSON 
New edition, with Introduction by S. C. Roberts, 
p- (Nos 1 and 2.) 


Send for Selected List of 500 vols. available 


First 8 vols. now at all bookshops 
The New 1949-50 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia 
8,500,000 words in all. Over 2,500 illustrations 


12 vols. 12/- per vol. 
Any volume or volumes may be bought separately 
Vols. 9 and 10, ready Aug.; Vols. 11 and 12, Oct, 
Full Prospectus free 


Cheaper Edition 
Henry Crabb Robinson on 
Books and Their Writers 


Edited by PROFESSOR EDITH MORLEY 
3 vols. (formerly 31s. 6d.) 18s. the set 


British Diaries 
WILLIAM MATTHEWS 


An annotated bibliography of Brit- 
ish diaries, published and unpub- 
lished, written between 1442 and 
1942, arranged in chronological 
order. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS. 275. 6d. net 


Shakespeare’s 
Tragic Frontier 


WILLARD FARNHAM 


A study of Timon, Macbeth, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Coriolanus, the 

‘final tragedies’, which, Professor 
Farnham argues, 1 make up a world 
of their own, a ‘tragic frontier’, 
in the larger world of Shake- 
spearean tragedy. UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRESS. 278. 6d. net 


An English 
Library 


F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


The fourth edition of this classified 
list of the English classics and other 
standard works has been revised 
and enlarged. There is a foreword 
by Edmund Blunden. NATIONAL 
BOOK LEAGUE. 7s. 6d. net 


At all bookshops 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD., BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
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From newsagents and bookstalls 


The most 
important 


and interesting 
talks broadcast 
by the BBC 

are published 


every week in 


The Listener 


A BBC Publication 
Every Thursday 


Threepence 


BELL 


The English 
Muse 


A history of English Poetry 
by the late 
OLIVER ELTON 


LL.D., LITT.D., F.B.A. 


The first post-war re-issue of a standard history 
of English poetry from the earliest verse to the 
twentieth century, excluding living writers. 
Edmund : ‘A noble service done to 
English 

L.A. G. S : ‘It presents in the most lucid 
form a digest of the available facts and soundest 
critical opinions on practically every poet of im- 
portance in the history of English literature. ... 
itis invaluable as a work of reference: in which 
oe it will have an honoured place in my 

ves.” 


478 pp. 3rd Printing 15s. net 


The Poet’s 


Tongue 


An Anthology 


chosen by 
W. H. AUDEN 
and 
JOHN GARRETT 


Edwin Muir in the Scotsman: ‘This an 
should be read by everybody who reads poetry.’ 
Wilfred Gibson in the Manchester Guardian: ‘It 
has the essential virtue which should disti 
anthology worthy of the name—t is unique. 
It the individuality of a personal choice.’ 
259 pp. 11th Printing 8s. 6d. net 


English Prose 
Style 
by 


HERBERT READ 


The Spectator : ‘A most valuable book.’ 

The late Arnold Bennett in the Evening Stan- 

dard: ‘Thereby solemnly assert that ninety-five 
cent. of book-readers will enjoy their 
much more keenly after studying it than 


244 pp. 8th Printing 8s. 6d. net 


G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
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Storm Jameson 


THE WRITER’S SITUATION 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


In this book, which contains 
essays written during the years 
1939-49, Miss Jameson deals with 
issues that touch all serious think- 
ing persons—the aesthetic of novel- 
writing, the problems facing the 
novelist in a society and a world 
in full crisis, and the work of in- 
dividual writers. About 9s. 6d. 


W. B. Yeats 
COLLECTED POEMS 


The one-volume edition of Yeats’ 
poems, which has been unavailable 
for some years, has now been re- 
issued. It has been completed by 
the addition of the poems from 
A Full Moon in March (1935) and 
Last Poems (1940), issued after the 
author’s death. The text embodies 


his final revisions. 15s. 
Selected Poems of 
Swinburne 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
EDWARD SHANKS 
This volume is uniform with the 
selections from Hardy and Tenny- 
son edited, respectively, by G. M. 
Young and Sir John Squire. It 
contains over sixty of Swinburne’s 
poems and an Introduction giving 
an interesting study of Swin- 
burne’s personality. 8s. 6d. 


* 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


NELSON 


Man in Society 

R. D. THOMSON M.A. The purpose 
of this Advanced English Course is (a) to 
give a training in the English of exposi- 
tion; (b) to promote good citizenship; 
(c) to encourage the habit of thoughtful 
discussion ; (d) to afford subjects for oral 
and written composition. 


*Thisisno ordinary text-book of “civics” 

..« Those who teach English in the upper 
forms of grammar schools will want this 
book. It has the rare and priceless virtue 


of linking Logic, Literature, and Life.’— 
Times Educational Supplement 


‘Written for intelligent adolescents, this 
volume will achieve its purpose of pro- 
moting social awareness and a thought- 
ful interest in life through discussion and 
written work. . . . stimulating and inspir- 
ing.’—London Teacher 6s 


English Test Papers 


B. J. PENDLEBURY M.A. ‘If your 
pupils will meet, this year or next, a 
School Certificate Examination in Eng. 
Lang. and Eng. Lit., then Mr. Pendlebury 
has prepared for you at a most reason- 
able cost a book of exercises which will 
save you a vast amount of labour... . 
The language exercises are thorough and 
imaginative, and the choice of essay titles 
is delightfully varied.’—Teacher’s World 

2s 6d 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd 
Parkside Edinburgh 
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Contents 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. ; : . G.B. 
PUBLIC TASTE IN THE CINEMA . ; ‘ . Sir Sidney Harris, C.B., C.V.O. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF EZRA POUND. ‘ : : : . Robert A. Hume 
The Island . . G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
NEW LIGHT ON WILLIAM COWPER .. i . Bernard Martin 
The Changeling ; ; . Walter De La Mare 
THE PARADOXES OF POETRY. ‘ . Gordon Symes 
The Cobweb . ‘ . W.A. Rathkey 
A BIBLE STORY . ‘ .  Ifan Kyrle Fletcher 
Self-portrait, in Old Age. ‘ G. M. Hort 
WORDSWORTH AND CONSTABLE . ; ‘ , ‘ D. S. Bland 
William Wordsworth, Grasmere, 23 Apri oy ‘ ; . . Phyllis Hartnoll 
GRASMERE IN APRIL 1950. . Constance Breed 
Teacher of English . . Marjorie Boulton 
Visions of the Night . ‘ ‘ . Freda C. Bond 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
A History of England, by Keith Feiling Sir Philip Magnus 
The English Language, by C.L. Wrenn . ‘ ; . V. H. Blackman 
Selections from the Paston Letters, edited by Albert Ball ; . Laura M. Ragg 
_ Shakespearean Comedy, by Thomas Marc Parrott. : : H. V. Routh 
Shakespeare’s Heraldry, by C. W. Scott-Giles_ . .  M.St. Clare Byrne 
Aubrey’s Brief Lives, edited by Oliver Lawson Dick . : .  V.deS. Pinto 
The Poet Wordsworth, by Helen Darbishire _.. F. S. Boas 
x The Lives of Authors, by George Gordon . ‘ Guy Boas 
The World’s Room, Collected Poems of Laurence Whistler, Selected Poems by John 
Masefield, Beowulf translated into modern English verse by Mary E. Waterhouse 
Arundell Esdaile 
Portrait of a Genius, But . . ., the Life of D. H. Lawrence, by Richard Aldington 
D. M. Low 
The Art of T. S. Eliot, ty Helen Gardner . . : G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
Withdrawal . ‘ . E. H.W. Meyerstein 
Poetis Senioribus ‘ : Arundell Esdaile 
Grand Tour . ‘ . F. G. Roberts 
LECTURES . 
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THACKERAY 
A RECONSIDERATION 
by J. Y. T. GREIG 

125. 6d. net 


A fascinating study of the way in which Thackeray the man was 

constantly trespassing into the world of the novels, and of how 

his failure to control and objectify his experience did much to 
invalidate his work as an artist. 


THOMAS HARDY 
Tue Novets AND TALES 
by A. J. GUERARD 


155. net 
(for HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS) 


A timely book on a great author, renewed interest in whose 
work as a novelist is long overdue. 


A New Volume in the 
New Oxford Illustrated Dickens 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


with an Introduction by Dame Sys. THORNDIKE 
10s. 6d. net 


A New Volume in 
The Oxford Illustrated Trollope 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS 


with an Introduction by MicHAEL SADLEIR 
and pictures by BLarr HuGHEs-STANTON 
Two volumes in a case 
305. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Queen Elizabeth in Drama 
and related studies 


* By FREDERICK S. BOAS, LL.D. 


The essays in this volume have as their central figures Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare. 
They are further linked by their reflection of movements or institutions which have their 

in Tudor or early Stuart times, in the literature and drama of the period. 
Hence they include such subjects as the evidence of Shakespeare’s reading as revealed in the 
plays; a more specialized discussion of Shakespeare’s treatment of classical legend and history; 
the debt of Elizabethan poets and playwrights to the works of Ovid; the Revels office and 
Edmund Tilney; Sir Thomas Bodley and his Library. 155. net 


Rumi: Poet and Mystic, 1207-1273 


By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D. 


Professor Nicholson has given beautiful and faithful translations from the immense literary 
output of Persia’s greatest mystical poet. This is the first volume in the series Ethical and 
Religious Classics of East and West. 8s. 6d. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


The Criticism of Poetry 


By F. H. BURTON. Designed to quicken appreciation and to teach sound principles of 
criticism, this book is the outcome of long experience in teaching Sixth Forms. It is based 
on the belief that an enjoyment of literature and the ability to express that enjoyment are 
inseparable. Ample material for practical criticism (including bad poems from all periods) 
ioe is provided, and there is an appendix of technical terms and a bibliography. 5s. 


‘A businesslike exposition of the aims and method of poetic criticism, by the Head of the 
English Department at Blundell’s School. . . . It takes the reader from first prejudices and 
impressions through consideration of meaning and intention, style and so on, with many 
examples to illustrate the train of the argument.’—Times Educational Supplement. 


A Pageant of English Verse 


Selected by E. W. PARKER. A new anthology intended for those who want a consider- 
ably fuller and more representative anthology than The Poets’ Company at roughly the same 
level. ‘Extremely well balanced, this book seems likely to become a standard anthology 
in the secondary school.’—S.S.T.A. Magazine. 6s. 


Contemporary Verse 


Compiled by M. EVANS and K. C. LAWSON. A representative selection from poetry 
written between 1915 and 1948, which has been chosen for the 1950 School Certificate 
Syllabus of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. (Heritage of Literature Series.) 3s. 


LONGMANS, 6 & 7 Clifford St., London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ites 


Vol. VII Number 45 Autumn 1950 Price 3s. 6d. net 


Das Retrospective Gepaick: Maurice Baring and T. E. 
Lawrence SIR RONALD STORRS 


The Vicar of Grasby SIR CHARLES TENNYSON 

The Imagery of Romeo and Juliet E. C. PETTET 

— The Place of English _VERNON ROSETTI 
Lewis Carroll and the Kitten on the Hearth 

KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 


POEMS 
WILFRID GIBSON 
SIR TRAVERS HUMPHREYS 
IAN SERRAILLIER 
_ and others 


REVIEWS 
F. BOAS ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


ROY WALKER MARGARET WILLY 
and others 


Dramatic Notes $. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Recent Reading DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HARRAP 


COMPREHENSION AND INTERPRETATION 
FOR SIXTH FORMS 
W. HADLEY, M.A. 


Specially designed for candidates taking the General Certificate of Education at Advanced Level. 
It contains verse and prose passages which represent the best in both classical and modern literature, 
including the drama and the novel. Each passage is followed by a set of questions which test the 
reader’s ability to elucidate meaning and to show appreciation of literary form and content. 


160 pages. 4s. 6d. 


PRECIS AND COMPREHENSION 
FOR SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
G. F. LAMB, M.A. and C. C. FITZ-HUGH, B.A. 


‘The authors have not confined their examples to those dull political and statistical extracts which 
the poor examinee has generally to tackle, but have included a considerable number which are 
deeply interesting in themselves. .. . Designed to prepare for the School Certificate Examination 
and well suited to the purpose.’—-The Times Educational Supplement. 


104 pages. 2s. 6d. 


POEMS FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE 
Selected and arranged by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


‘This third volume.in the Practical English Series is an anthology of about 100 short poems chosen 
for subject-matter likely to appeal to the practical.’-—-The Times Educational Supplement. ‘This 
well-chosen anthology . . . will be read with pleasure not only by practical people, but by all who 
appreciate the selective taste which the compiler has shown.’—Scottish Educational Journal. 


192 pages. 4s. 6d. 


TO YOUR TASTE 


Chosen and edited by A. E. M. BAYLISS, M.A. 


Subtitled ‘A Prose Anthology for Practical People’, this book contains a selection for those who 
are not naturally inclined to literary studies. A companion volume to Poems for Practical People. 
As far as possible the editor has chosen passages through which there runs a current of incident. 


224 pages. 4s. 


All prices subject to revision 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON w.c.i 
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An English 
Almanac 
Miles Hadfield 


A unique and entertaining com: ilation of an 
ardent but light-hearted ‘looker-up.’ All 
festivals, pl a events historic, sporting, 
and seasonal, famous anniversaries, and 
ds tied to the calendar are included. 

ith about 60 line drawings by the author. 
Crown 4to. (Ready Nov. 16) 15s. net 


England: Past, 


Present, and Future 
Douglas Ferrold 


‘The thinking is as vigorous as the style. . 
His reactions are authentic, not automatic; he 
sees past, present, and future as belonging to 

one historical process.’ 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, Daily Telegraph. 

‘Enormously refreshing . . brilliantly told.’ 

The Spectator. 

350 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


Puritanism and 


Liberty 
Ed. by A. S. P. Woodhouse 


Beep the Army Debates, 1647-9, from the 
MSS., with Supplementary Docu- 
ments. A new edition of the standard work 
described as a treasure-house of the oes 
foundations of Anglo-Saxon 
Foreword by Lord Lindsay. 

(Ready Nov. 16) 


The completion of the New 


Everyman’s 
Encyclopaedia 


Vols. 1 to 10 now ready 
Vols. 11 and 12 ready end of 1950 
The full set of 12 vols. contains 9 million 
words and over 2,500 illustrations. 
Each volume 760 pages. 12s. per vol. 
Full Prospectus available 


J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD., BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


Antony 


and Cleopatra 
THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


The twenty-fourth volume in 
this standard modern edition. 
Dr John Dover Wilson adds an 
editorial preface, and there are 
the usual notes, glossary, and 
stage-history. 12s. 6d. net 


Wordsworth 
at Cambridge 


A record of the Centenary Cele- 
brations held at St John’s Col- 
lege in April. The contents 
include 11 illustrations, a cata- 
logue of the portraits, and 
addresses by E. A. Benians and 
G.,M. Trevelyan. 45. 6d. net 


Jacob and Thomas: 
Darkness 


FRANK KENDON 


Mr Kendon’s new poem takes 
the form of a dialogue in dark- 
ness between two old men, met 
again after forty years, of whom 
one is the man who, when 
young and rich, asked Christ 
the question, ‘What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?’ 

2s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The most 
important 
and interesting 


talks broadcast 


by the BBC 
are published 


every week in 


The Listener 


A BBC Publication 
Every Thursday Threepence 
From newsagents and bookstalls 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
VOLUMES IN THE MUSES LIBRARY 


Selected Poems of 
John Clare 


Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


John Clare has risen from the ranks 
of minor poets, but there has been no 
selection of his poetry in one volume 
from which it is possible to judge his 
work, much of which is still in manu- 
script. This selection covers the 
whole period of his published writing 
from 1820 to the semi-mystic poems 
Clare wrote in Northampton County 
Asylum. 10s. 6d. net 


Irish Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century 


Selected, with an Introduction 
by GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


A substantial selection from each of 
the more important nineteenth-cen- 
tury Irish poets, William Allingham, 
J. J. Callanan, Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
T. C. Irwin, J. C. Mangan, J. F. 
O’Donnell; and an anthology of the 
better poems of other Irish writers of 
the same period. The work of each 
poet is prefaced by an introduction to 
his life and work and a bibliography. 

12s. 6d. net 


Poems of 
Sir Walter Ralegh 


Edited by AGNES LATHAM 


An attempt to collect all the poems 
which can reasonably be attributed 
to Ralegh. Some of them have not 
appeared in any such collection before. 
‘Theautograph manuscript of Cynthia, 
preserved at Hatfield House, is printed 
with Ralegh’s own spelling, preserving 
something of his west-country speech. 

About 10s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
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Essays and Studies 
1950 


Being Volume III of the New Series of 
Essays and Studies collected for the 
English Association by 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


CONTENTS 

The Basis of Shakespearian Comedy 
Nevill Coghill 

Shakespeare’s Conception of Poetry 
E. C. Pettet 

Arnold and Pater 
Geoffrey Tillotson 

Greek Thought in English Words 
Owen Barfield 

Three Novelists and the Drawing of 
Character: C. P. Snow, Joyce Cary, 
and Ivy Compton-Burnett 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 

Disraeli the Novelist 
Eric 

Stevenson in Search of a Madonna 
Roger Lancelyn Green 8s. 6d. net 


A 
Classical and Biblical 
Reference Book 


H. A. TREBLE, .a. 


The general reader, in his way through 
contemporary and classical English 
literature, must often find himself at 
a disadvantage because his authors call 
upon classical knowledge which he does 
not possess. This is an alphabetical 
reference book of information on all 
those classical and biblical names which 
are most frequently used by English 
writers to illustrate or reinforce their 
meaning. It is, in short, a book for the 
reader to have at his elbow. 

Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


LINGUAPHONE 


Spoken English 
on gramophone 
records 


SHAKESPEARE— 


SPOKEN BY JOHN GIELGUD 


This series of records embodies the 
art of the spoken word and captures 
the spirit of Shakespeare’s lovely 
English. A permanent pleasure in 
the home, the class and the lecture- 
room. 


SHAKESPEARE— 


SPOKEN BY THE BOYS OF 
SLOANE SCHOOL 

These records are the remarkable 
achievement of school-boys. They 
set a fine standard for the inspira- 
tion and encouragement of other 
children. 

ENGLISH THROUGH THE 

CENTURIES 

Provides an authoritative recon- 
struction of the original pronun- 
ciation of Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, Early Seventeenth and 
Early Eighteenth Centuries English. 
The speakers are Prof. H. C. Wyld, 
Prof. Daniel Jones, and Miss E. M. 


Evans. An intriguing series for all 
students of the English language. 


FOR FULL DETAILS APPLY TO 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Linguaphone House (Dept.J 20) 
207-209 Regent Street, 
London, W.1 
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Contents 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS ; ‘ . G. B. 
DAS RETROSPECTIVE GEPACK: MAURICE BARING AND T. E. LAWRENCE 
Sir Ronald Storrs 
The Fibula . ; ‘ . Wilfrid Gibson 
THE VICAR OF GRASBY ; . Sir Charles Tennyson 
Fane, Queen of England . Ida Sutherland Groom 
THE IMAGERY OF ‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ . E. C. Pettet 
THE PLACE OF ENGLISH . . . Vernon Rosetti 
The Tale of Belinda and the Swans. Ian Serraillier 
LEWIS CARROLL AND THE KITTEN ON THE HEARTH. ‘ Kathleen Tillotson 
Long Vacation . : ; Sir Travers Humphreys 
DRAMATIC NOTES ‘ ; S. R. Littlewood 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Shakespeare Survey 3, The Problem of ‘Henry VIII’ Re-opened, The Wheel of Fire, 


Young Hamlet, Shakespeare’s Tragic Frontier Roy Walker 
The Poems of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and Norwich .._. . F.S. Boas 
John Dryden by D. N. Smith, Genius Loci and Other Essays by H. W. Garrod 
V. de S. Pinto 
Thackeray. A Reconsideration, by J. Y. T. Greig : ; H. V. Routh 
Principles of Bibliographical Description, Pollard ary Redgrave’s Short-title 
Catalogue, British Diaries 1442-1942 . . Arundell Esdaile 
The Romantic Imagination, by C. M. Bowra_. ‘ é i Peschmann 
English Poetry, by Leone Vivante . Sir Philip Magnus 
The Writer’s Situation, by Storm Jameson ‘ : j . Margaret Willy 
Sappho, by Lawrence Durrell . : . Vernon Rosetti 
Peasants Dancing . : ; . Margaret Willy 
ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM. M. Alderton Pink 
NEW BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


POETRY COMPETITION 
ASSOCIATION NOTES . 
PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 
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HEFFER’S 


The Bookshop 
known the world over. 
New and secondhand, 

English, American, 
European and Oriental 
Books. Learned, rare 

and standard works 
bought; lists invited. 


W. 4EFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


THE ENGLISH SPIRIT 
Storm Jameson: The Writer’s Situation 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Johnson: Prose and Poetry. . 21s. 
B. Russell: Authority and the Individual 6s. 
Aldington [Ed.]:The Religionof Beauty 12s.6d. 


Robert Bridges: The Spirit of Man . 6s. 
ation . 12s. 6d. 


G.L. of Good . Ts. 6d. 
Arnold Toynbee: The Study of History 25s. 


England. 21s. 
Lewis & Maude: The English Middle 
Classes. . 15s. 
Shakespeare’s Works 15s. 
British Authors in the best texts 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601-5 


* Avery notable book * 


The English Muse 


by OLIVER ELTON 


LL.D., LITT.D., F.B.A. 


This book is now available again for 
the first time since the war. It presents 
the story of English poetry from the 
first known examples to the 20th 
century. 

Edmund Blunden: ‘A noble service done 
to English poetry.’ 

Prof. B. Ifor Evans in the Manchester 
Guardian: ‘Bears everywhere the mark 
of a master... the free air of poetry 
breathes freely through it.’ 

Times Literary Supplement: ‘We know 
of no book that we would more eagerly 
put into the hand of a keen young 
student of the art of poetry, for the love 
of poetry.’ 


478 pages with full index. 15s. net 
G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON | 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A second Social Studies number of 
THE JOURNAL OF EpucaTION will be 
published in November 1950. Orders 
should be placed early. 

Two important articles a) in the 

Gomer 
THE FUTURE OF THE TECHNI- 
CAL COLLEGES 
By the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.P. 


EDUCATION TODAY 


By Ethel Strudwick, C.B.E. 
(late High Mistress, St. Paul’s Girls’ School) 


The December number will contain an 
exclusive article by Maria Montessori 
on NURSERY SCHOOLS AND 
CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


Single copy, 1s. 6d., by post 18. 8d. Sub- 
scription fort bers 158. post free 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.0.4 
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NELSON 
Poetry and the Teacher 


T. W. SUSSAMS M.A. ‘His study is 
founded upon — years of experience 
in schools and training colleges... his 
study is therefore positive, and coura- 
geous in its faith in the fundamental 
teachability of humankind. ... Here is an 
artist in criticism, as well as a pedagogue 
of long experience who knows what he 
is talking about.’ RICHARD CHURCH in 


the Spectator 12s 6d net 


Man in Society 


R. D. THOMSON M.A. ‘This is no 
ordinary text-book of “civics” .. . Those 
who teach English in the upper forms of 
schools will want this book. It 

the rare and priceless virtue of linking 
Logic, Literature, and Life.’ The Times 
Educational Supplement 6s 


English Test Papers 


B. J. PENDLEBURY M.A. ‘If your 
_ will meet, this year or next, a 
hool Certificate Examination in Eng. 
Lang. and Eng. Lit., then Mr. Pendlebury 
prepared for you at a most reason- 
able cost a book of exercises which will 
save you a vast amount of labour.’ 
Teacher’s World 2s 


NEW SENIOR TITLES IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH SERIES 
EACH 2s 6d 


The Thirty-Nine Steps 


JOHN BUCHAN. With all the yg oe of 
a first-class thriller, famous book has also 
the merits of a fine literary each, 


Nine Western Plays 


ROBERT FINCH. Unusual one-act plays, 
excellent for both study and acting. 


Folk Tales of the Borders 


WINIFRED M. PETRIE. These folk 
and myths of the Scottish Borders 
appeal to all children. 


City of Bells 


ELIZABETH GOUDGE. An aos version 
of the story of an Edwardian childhood 
Heroes and Adventurers 


DONALD BANCROFT. Eighteen stories roe! 
translated from Homer, Herodotus, 

and Lucian; chosen to show their modern ad 

ture appeal. 


DR. EDITH SITWELL 
A Book of 
the Winter 


‘None of the obvious sources of 
a winter anthologist is resorted to 
by Dr. Sitwell. There is variety 
to please all tastes: poems, epi- 
grams, prose descriptions, refiec- 
tions, travel talk.’ Times Literary 
Supplement. Ts. 6d. 


* 
Poems of Today 


FOURTH SERIES 


This fourth selection of con- 
temporary verse edited by the 
English Association covers the 
period 1938-47. It includes work 
by W. B. Yeats, Walter de la Mare, 
Sidney Keyes, T. S. Eliot, and 

Ts. 6d. 

* 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Swinburne 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
EDWARD SHANKS 


‘Mr. Shanks deals boldly and 
incisively with the problem which 
the vast mass of Swinburne’s 
writing must present to the modern 
mind... will enable both old and 
young readers to approach these 
fine poems from a more intelligent 
and receptive point of view.’ 

The Observer. 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
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BEN JONSON 


Complete Critical Edition in eleven volumes, edited by 


C. H. Herrorp and Evetyn Simpson 


Vol. 9. An Historical Survey of the Text, the Stage History of 
the Plays, and a Commentary on the Plays. = 35s. net 


Vol. 10. Commentary on the Masques. ‘355. net 


TROLLOPE’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
is the latest addition to The Oxford Illustrated Trollope 


It contains an Introduction by FrepERIcK PaGE and a number 
of illustrations contemporary with Trollope, chosen and arranged 
by JoHN JOHNSON 


One volume: 155. net 


The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens 


The latest volume in this series is 
DOMBEY AND SON 


with an Introduction by H. W. Garrop 


10s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Chekhov: A Biographical and Critical Study 
By RONALD HINGLEY 


The book — a full and clear exposition of Chekbov’s literary development and achieve- 
ment, his highly unorthodox means of expression, and the Saceetes philosophy of life 
which lay behind his work. Illustrated. About 16s. net 


Language 
By LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


* Much of the work can certainly be read with pleasure and profit... . A work of amazing 
erudition, by a writer who seems equally at home in —— Chinese, pre-Irish, Samoan, 
Sumerian, and Tagalog. It will be regarded as an indispensable aid Be all students of com- 
parative philology.’—New Statesman. nd impression. 215. net 


A Modern English Grammar : 
On Historical Principles. Part Vil. Syntax 


This, the last volume of the great grammatical work was unfinished when Dr. pu 
he was able, however, to revise most of the material written by Niels Haislund who prepared 
the book for publication. 40s. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


The Criticism of Poetry 


S. H. BURTON. The book is designed to quicken appreciation and to teach sound prin- 
ciples of criticism; it is based on the belief that an enjoyment of literature and an nae 
to express that enjoyment are inseparable. 
‘Mr. Burton guides the student safely through the stages of systematic criticism: oe 
meaning of a poem, the poet’s intention, the harmony of style with intention, and the 
total impression gained. We recommend the book for the consideration of teachers of 
English in Sixth Forms.’—A.M.A. 


A Simpler English Course 


A. J. MERSON. A progressive, three-year course which emphasises simple, direct ex- 
pression, based on a thorough examination of the use and meaning of words. There are 
graded comprehension exercises in each book, and chapters on summary-making and 
précis writing. Book, 1, 2s.6d. Book 2, 2s.10d. Book 3, 3s. 
‘Straight-forward and eminently practical, this book provides an admirable course 

especially for those who seek an effective approach to teaching the mother tongue.’— 
Ulster Education. 


Complete English: An Introductory Course 


J. H. WALSH. This new course for Junior forms in Grammar Schools is planned to 
provide sufficient graded and ordered material to form the basis for a year’s work. Each 
chapter is divided into five sections— Reading and Thinking, Grammar, Verse, Composition 
and either Punctuation or Vocabulary. 4s. 6d. 
‘This is a well-thought-out scheme for teaching the child the elements of the English Langu- 
age. It is written in such a way that interest is maintained throughout.’—London Teacher. 


LONGMANS, 6 & 7 Clifford St., London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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ENGLISH 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


Hitter spe 
Vol. VIII Number Spring 1951 Price 3s. 6d. net 
Ciaremont College Lioracy 


A Burke Discovery H. V. F. SOMERSET 
English and its Contributors GUY BOAS 
Dr. Johnson and Sweden A. D. ATKINSON 


Shakespeare Again in the Waterloo Road 
JAMES WALKER 


Shaw’s Last Play LEWIS WILSHIRE 
Books as Barometers H. V. ROUTH 


POEMS 
JOHN BLANFORD 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 
and others 


REVIEWS 


JULIAN HALL ALFRED NOYES 
ERNEST RAYMOND GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 
and others 


Dramatic Notes Ss. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Recent Reading DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


a 


HARRAP 


THE ENGLISH STAGE 1850-1950 
LYNTON HUDSON, B.A. 


~ A history of the English theatre during the past century rather than of the drama itself in that period, 
‘Mr Lynton Hudson’s survey is a book of high scholarship. . . . His method is to devote a chapter 
to each decade of the century’s theatre. He writes with real elegance and true enthusiasm. . . . He 
is the least dusty and most illuminating of theatrical scholars. ... A book of exciting research.’ 
—ALAN DENT in the News Chronicle. 


224 pages 10s. 6d. net 


MODERN ENGLISH DRAMA 
ERNEST REYNOLDS, B.A., Ph.D. 


A survey of the theatre since 1900. All aspects of the subject are covered. The book ranges from 
the literary drama to ballet, from opera to revue. The different schools of thought are considered 
in a separate section, and the main exponents of the drama are described together with the progress 
of repertory theatres and amateur groups, and the experiments in these directions. A list of 
theatres in the British Isles and bibliographical and general notes are included. 

240 pages Second edition, 10s. 6d. net 


AND SO TO THE PLAYHOUSE 
LYNETTE FEASEY 
This book contains an introduction explaining the general condition of the theatre during the 


seventeenth century and abridged versions of three plays accompanied by notes for the benefit of 
producers, performers, and students of dramatic history. The plays included are Venice Preserved 
by Thomas Otway, Comus by Milton, and Millamant and Mirabell (from The Way of the World} 
by William Congreve. 

192 pages 7s. 6d. net 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES 
Edited by G. F. LAMB, M.A. 


In this book Mr. Lamb has attempted to satisfy the natural and desirable curiosity of people as to 
how their fellows live, and at the same time to offer some excellent examples of direct and pungent 
writing. Extracts describe such diverse subjects as a miner beginning his night shift, a sailor lad on 
his first climb up the rigging, a diver engaged in salvaging a submarine, and a policeman making 
his first arrest. The book presents a particularly interesting cross-section of English life. 

224 pages 4s. 


All prices subject to revision 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON 
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Everyman’s Library 

New volumes 

ESSAYS ON LIFE AND 
LITERATURE 

Robert Lynd 


Introduction by Desmond MacCarthy. ‘A 
volume to keep and to read and to re-read.” 
EDWARD SHANKS, Daily Graphic. (No. 990) 
_ UTOPIA & A DIALOGUE OF COMFORT 


Sir Thomas More 

A new — entirely reset, with modernized 

spelling, and a glossary. (No. 461) 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF LONGER POEMS 

of twentieth-century poems have 
in 


this new edition, which 
Chaucer to Walter de la Mare. io. 140) 746) 


4s. 6d. net per vol. 


A new descri Catalogue Everyman's 
ary” (in ii miniature pide 1 erature) 
Ua bad pocs free from the 


Worthy Doctor Fuller 
William Addison 

JOHN HADFIELD, Sunday Times, 
With 12 illustrations. 16s. net 


W. H. HUDSON 
New Uniform Edition 
‘How does the magic [of Hudson] work? 
First, there is the style. Secondly, Hudson 
was a master of the art of telling a story. In 
the third place, his books are imbued with 


interest in umanity.’ 
C. E. M. JOAD in Time and Tide. 


First 3 volumes. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


THE PURPLE LAND 
His fine realistic-romantic tale of adventure 
in the ‘Banda Oriental’ in South America. 


NATURE IN DOWNLAND 
One of Hudson’s earliest and one 

of his best books on the net mee’ 
scene and natural history of Englan 

A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK 
His last book, it pos rey 
ew of and art. 


J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD., BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 


Shakespeare 
Survey 4 


EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


This fourth annual volume 
contains articles by, among 
others, J. Dover Wilson, John 
Gielgud, and Miss M. C. Brad- 
brook. 

Ready April 23rd. 125. 6d. net 


The Pronunciation 
of English 
DANIEL JONES 


This account of the phonetics 
of the English language con- 
tains a wealth of information 
which willinterest many readers 
who have no professional con- 
nection with phonetics. 105. 6d. 


Cambridge 
Authors’ & 2 
Printers’ Guides 


The first three titles to appear 
in this series are: First Princi- 
ples of Typography by Stanley 
Morison, Making an Index by 
G. V. Carey, and Notes on the 
Preparation of Manuscripts. 

2s. 6d. net each 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The most 
important 


and interesting 
talks broadcast 
by the BBC 
are published 


every week in 


The Listener 


A BBC Publication 
Every Thursday § Threepence 
From newsagents and bookstalls 


The Twickenham Edition 
of the Poems of 
Alexander Pope 

‘Messrs. Methuen are continuing 
the publication of their Twicken- 
ham Edition of Pope with the issue 
in two separate volumes of the. 
whole of Pope’s ‘ethic work’ on 


Things. The two new volumes are: 
Vol. 1 1. An Essay on 
Man 
MAYNARD MACK 
With 2 collotype plates. 30s. 


Vol. Ii 0. Epistles to 
Several Persons 
(Moral Essays) 
Edited by 
F. W. BATESON 
With 2 collotype plates. 25s. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Messrs. Methuen’s well-known 
Arden Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, first edited from 1899 to 
1906 by W. J. Craig and from 
1909 by R.-H. Case, is now being 
revised and re-edited in the light |] 
of modern criticism and research 
under the general direction of 
| Professor Una Ellis-Fermor. The 


| the Nature of Man and the Use of 


first revised volume to appear is: 


MACBETH 
Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes by 
KENNETH MUIR 
|| This volume is based on Henry 
Cunningham’s 1912 edition, but 
embodies the latest findings of 
holarship. 12s. 6d. 
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For more than a century George Philip 
& Son Ltd. have published for the teach- 
ing profession Maps, Atlases, Globes and 
Text Books. The activities of the firm 
are -by no means confined to the pro- 
duction of geographical material, and 
your attention is drawn to the following 
new and recent publications 


for the teaching 
of English 


A FINISHING COURSE IN ENGLISH 

by G. L. SPENCER. 2 books: The Mechanics of 
the Lan ; and Composition Based on Verse and 
Prose. For the Secondary School. 45. 6d. and 55. od. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
by W. J. GLOVER. A new + aaa anthology 


Poetry. For the Secondary School. 
3 books each 45. 6d. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE 

by W. J. GLOVER. A brilliant series likely to ap- 

immediately the teader and play actor. 
lor hool. 


THE WORLD'S STORY TIME 


by W. J. GLOVER. 5 books, graded for i et 


Lower streams of Seniors and Preparatory Schools 
From 4s. od. 
VERSE TIME: DRAMATIC POETRY 
by W. J. GLOVER. 8 books for the Primary School. 
Paper Covers 1s. 6d. Limp Cloth 2s. od. 


PROSE: FOR READING AND 


School, 4 for the a 
Covers from 15. 6d. 


imp Cloth from 2s.’od. 
PICTURE ENGLISH 
by W. J. GLOVER. 4 series, each of two books, 


for the Pri School. Paper Covers from 1s. od. 
Cloth from 1s. 6d. 


Write for Inspection Copies 
George Philip & Son Limited 


32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


CHRISTOPHERS 
By 
F. C. HAPPOLD 
Headmaster, Bishop Wordsworth’s School 
THE 
ENGLISH SUBJECTS 
SYNTHESIS 
That History, Geography, Literature, and 
‘Social Studies’ should be regarded in their 
fe) —) 
| aouity to read, write and think as befits a 
citizen —is the Author’s claim. How this is 
achieved in his own school, by combining these 
subjects into a ‘Synthesis’, is the subject of 
this stimulating book. 
Mlustrated. 6]- net 
By the same Author ‘ 
THIS MODERN AGE 


10/- net 


THE 


ADVENTURE OF MAN 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS: 


Stock of over three 
million volumes 


New, secondhand, and rare 
Books on every subject 


We BUY Books, too 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


| 
by W. J. GLOVER. A new anthology in three 
books, each a with passages in praise of 
Britain and her Freedom. For the 7 School. ; 
THE GOOD STORY READERS eS 
by E. G. HUME, M.A. (N.F.U. Montessori Dip- : 
loma). 3 series, each of 4 books, for the — ‘ 

tod. and 15. od, 


Contents 


G. B. s. 1856-1950 
A BURKE DISCOVERY . H. V. F. Somerset 
Upon the March of Madness . John Blanford 
‘ENGLISH AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS . . Guy Boas 
DR. JOHNSON AND SWEDEN ‘ A. D. Atkinson 
SHAKESPEARE AGAIN IN THE WATERLOO ROAD . ‘ . James Walker 
Le Petit Trianon. > ‘ . Geoffrey Johnson 
SHAW’S LAST PLAY . . Lewis Wilshire 
Singer inthe Rain . ; R. G. Adams 
BOOKS AS BAROMETERS i H. V. Routh 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
John Milton. Englishman, by Professor H. Handford H. V. Routh 
Seventeenth Century English Literature, by C.V. Wedgwood .  V.deS. Pinto 
Pope’s Essay on Man, edited by Maynard Mack . , ‘ Geoffrey Tillotson 
The Prospector, by John Carswell . D. M. Low 
John Newton: a Biography, by Bernard Marta . Gilbert Thomas 
Newman at Oxford, by R. D. Middleton . s . Alfred Noyes 
The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot, edited by F. Bamford anil the Duke of Wellington 
Ernest Raymond 
Inward Companion, by Walter De La Mare. H. C. Duffin 
Peacocks in Paradise, by Elizabeth Inglis-Jones . ; ; ; Julian Hall 
Arms and the Men, by Ian Hay Sir Philip Magnus 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
There is an Empire . R. L. Cook 
POETRY REVIEW ‘ ‘ ; C. B. 


NEW BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
POETRY COMPETITION 
Two Boys ona Dustbin . . I. Sutherland Groom 
ASSOCIATION NOTES . 
Editor: Guy BOAS, 73 Mie Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19 


' The annual subscription for English to non-members of the Association is 115. post free. Orders 
should be sent to the Secretary, Oxford University Press, Amen House, E.C. 4, or to any news 
agent or bookseller. 
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FABER BOOKS 


The Enchaféd Flood 
W.H. AUDEN 


STEPHEN SPENDER says that this new study is 
‘of the greatest importance... some readers will 
enjoy it for the aphoristic asides or for the 
brilliant analysis of heroic types. Others will 
enjoy it for the commentaries on works they 
know. Still others for its acute observations of 
modern problems.—Spectator. 10s. 6d. 


Chaucer the Maker 
JOHN SPEIRS 


A revaluation of Chaucer’s work in relation to 
the general development of critical method in the 
past twenty-five years, by one of the younger 
generation of Cambridge literary historians and 
critics. 12s. 6d. 


A PAN Book at 2s. 


Good English 


By G. H .VALLINS. 


‘An important book....The exercises 
should commend it to the ‘whole eee 
profession.—Schoolmaster 


‘A most interesting book, crowded with 
examples of good and bad composition, with 
valuable advice on punctuation, sentence 
pattern, the avoidance of blunders and 
ready-made phrases. Anybody reading it 
will learn. while receiving entertainment 
and will be entertained while learning; for 
Good English is like a potted, up-to-date 
combination of the Fowlers’ book, The 
King’s English, and H. W. Fowler’s Modern 
English Usage, and is as as its title.’— 

FRANK SWINNERTON (( John o’ London’s) 


* Packed with shrewd comment. ... Most 
stimulating.‘“-JOHN HADFIELD( Sunday Times) 
‘This very good book.’—ERIC PARTRIDGE 
(Spectator) 
From all booksellers. Details and full list from 
Pan Books Ltd.,8 Headfort Place, London, S.W.1 


Appearing shortly 


criticism. 


HATT 


WILLIAM EMPSON 
The Structure of Complex Words 


This new book triumphantly confutes the charge that serious 
writing makes dull reading; indeed it has all the interest and 
the surprise of a treasure hunt, enlivened as it is by Mr. 
Empson’s confident lightness of touch and his lively wit. The 
excitement and pleasure with which it may be read serve only 
to underline its importance as a major work of creative 


Christopher Marlowe 


A new study of the Elizabethan (by the Professor of English 
at the Sorbonne), with special reference to the verse structure 
and the beliefs implicit in his poems. 


&WINDUS 


Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Michel Poirier 


Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 
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Contents of Vol. VIII, No. 43 


ENGLISH TEACHING TO-DAY R. H. Charles, C.B.E. 
LYTTON STRACHEY—DRAMATIC CRITIC Guy Boas 
‘BEAMS OF BLOOD’ Elizabeth Sewell 
WORDSWORTH’S WELSH FRIEND T. H. Bowen 
DESERT POETRY Walker 
POEMS 
Alfred Noyes Cottesloe Ashley Dukes 
John Blanford I. Sutherland Groom Garlick 
Sydney Tremayne 

REVIEWS 

DRAMATIC NOTES RECENT READING 
Contents of Vol. VIII, No. 44 
PUBLIC TASTE IN THE CINEMA Sir Sidney Harris, C.B., C.V.O. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF EZRA POUND Robert A. Hume 
NEW LIGHT ON WILLIAM COWPER Bernard 
THE PARADOXES OF POETRY 
A PIBLE STORY Ifan Kyrle Fletcher 
WORDSWORTH AND CONSTABLE D. S. Bland 
POEMS 

G. Rostrevor Hamilton Walter De La Mare Sydney Tremayne 

and others 

REVIEWS 
V. H. Blackman D. M. Low Sir Philip Magnus 

H. V. Routh 
others 

DRAMATIC NOTES S. R. Littlewood 
RECENT READING - Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


Contents of Vol. VIII, No. 45 


DAS RETROSPECTIVE GEPACK: MAURICE BARING AND T. E. LAWRENCE Sir Ronald Storrs 


THE VICAR OF GRASBY Sir Charles Tennyson 
THE IMAGERY OF ‘ROMEO AND JULIET’ E. C. Pettet 
THE PLACE OF ENGLISH Vernon Rosetti 
LEWIS CARROLL AND THE KITTEN ON THE HEARTH Kathleen Tillotson 
POEMS 
Wilfrid Gibson Sir Travers Humphreys Ian Serraillier 
and others 
REVIEWS 
F. S. Boas Arundell Esdaile Roy Walker 
and others 
DRAMATIC NOTES S. R. Littlewood 
RECENT READING Dorothy Stuart 
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The Bookshop 
known the world over. 
New and secondhand, 

English, American, 
European and Oriental 
Books. Learned, rare 
and standard works 
bought; lists invited. 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


ABOUT IT AND ABOUT 


T.R. Henn: The Lonely Tower (Yeats) 21s. 
Aldous Huxley: Themes and Variations 12s. 6d. 
George Saintsbury: A Last Vintage . 15s. 


Leone Vivante: English Poetry . . 21s. 
W. H. Auden: Enchaféd Flood 10s. 6d. 
G. M. Young: Last Essays . . . 95.6. 


Desmond MacCarthy: Bernard Shaw 12s. 6d. 
Virginia Woolf: Captain’s Death Bed 10s. 6d. 
F. L. Lucas: Literature and Psychology 15s. 
Helen Gardner: Art of T. S. Eliot . 12s. 6d. 
M.L.Hourd: Educationof Poetic Spirit 10s. 6d. 
D. S. Savage: The Withered Branch . 10s. 6d. 


* 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601-5 


DAVIES’S successful 
courses for foreign students at 
54 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 7, 
Western 6564. Also INDIVIDUAL 
tuition for Civil Service, degree, 
professional and school examina- 
tions, and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
courses for graduates and older 
students at 2. Addison Road, W. 14, 
Park 4465. Special junior depart- 
ments (COMMON ENTRANCE, &c.) 
for boys under 15 at 24 Lyndhurst 
Gardens, N.W. 3, Hampstead 
4936, and 68 Cadogan Square, 

S.W.1, Knightsbridge 1741. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Editor : 
E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 
formerly Director of Education to the Kent Education Committee 


over a century and deals with every stage of education, from 
the nursery school to the university and beyond. 


At a time when the content and administration of education 
are undergoing rapid and radical changes, which are affecting 
the entire structure of our society, Taz JourNnaL, which tries 


to keep abreast of contemporary developments. 


The subscription price for twelve consecutive numbers is 15s. 
post free. Single copy 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 8d. 


[2 end 


Editorial and Business Offices : 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 ry 
Tue JournaL represents progressive educational aims and 
practice, and provides a forum for the discussion of general ; 
problems in education with their practical application to various ; 
branches of the school curriculum. It has been in existence for 
to give a comprehensive picture of the changing scene, and also 
to act as leader, counsellor, and critic, is of paramount impor- 
tance to all teachers and others in the educational field who wish 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH SERIES 
JUST ADDED 


Modern Poetry 
Chosen by ROBERT LYND 


This anthology contains over 200 poems. 
The poets represented range from 
Thomas Hardy and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to present-day writers such as 
Roy Campbell, Ruth Pitter, C. Day 
Lewis and Dylan Thomas. 2s 9d 


English Test Papers 


B. J. PENDLEBURY M.A. This book 
is intended for older pupils (for example 
the fifth year of a grammar school course), 
and each of its papers is designed to 
provide material for a week’s work in 
English The exercises are 
based on the ype of hitherto 
set in the English Language papers of 
the School Certificate examination. 2s 6d 


Poetry and the Teacher 


T. W. SUSSAMS. ‘ Here is an artist 
in criticism, as well as a pedagogue 
of long experience who knows what he 
is talking about.’ RICHARD CHURCH in 


the Spectator 12s 6d net 


s 
Language in Society 
M. M. LEWIS. An account of the wide 
scope of the ‘linguistic revolution’ which 
has taken place owing to increased 
ease of communication, publication and 
inrecent decades. 12s 6d net 


NELSON: PARKSIDE-EDINBURGH 


550664 605006 560066500600 505065500996 505550000595 5965555") 


Charles Morgan’s 


New Volume of Essays 


LIBERTIES OF 
THE MIND 


Twenty-three essays, all of 
which converge upon a central 
theme, which is that the liberties 
of the mind are in peril. The 
book is a fearless criticism of 
the doctrines which arise from 
mass thought, a positive re- 
statement of the philosophy of 
freedom and a justification of 
man as a spiritual being. 

12s. 6d. 


Poems of Today 
Fourth Series 


The fourth series of the 
English Association’s Poems of 
Today covers a selection of the 
best poems published in the 
decade 1938-1947. 

Ts. 6d. Approx. 


Selected Poems of 
Thomas Hardy 


Edited by 
G. M. YOUNG 
This selection of poems was 
made to mark the centenary 
year (1940) of Hardy’s birth, 
and now appears in the Golden 
Treasury Series for the first 
time. Ss. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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THE AUDIENCE OF BEOWULF 


by DOROTHY WHITELOCK 
105. 6d. net 


The author here draws together what can be learned or surmised 

about the type of persons for whom the Beowulf poet composed his 

poem, in the hope that such a focus of interest may throw light on his 
aims and the effect of his poem on his contemporaries. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


edited by BRADFORD ALLEN BOOTH 
30s. net 


Trollope’s correspondence is, as the editor says, ‘virtually a log-book 

of the busiest man of Victorian letters’. The present volume is the 

natural supplement to Trollope’s own Autobiography, a new edition of 
which was recently published in the Oxford Illustrated Trollope. 


A New Volume in the 
Home University Library 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH 


5S. net 


Mr. Margoliouth here deals with Blake both as a writer and as an 
artist, and the volume is the first in this series to be equipped with 
half-tone plates, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Laughing Philosopher 
A Life of Francois Rabelais 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 
Author of Bunyan Calling, A True Born Englishman, &c. 
This new life of the great philosopher is an attempt to show what he actually did 
and said. It deals with him as a student of the secrets of nature, a physician, as 


a proof-reader for a publisher, as a friend of Erasmus, and finally as an attendant 
on a French statesman. Illustrated. 16s, net 


Readings on the Character of Hamiet, 1661-1947 
By CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON 


The book contains the essence of over 300 great critics who, between 1661 and 
1947, considered the literary riddle of the years—the character of Hamlet. The 
matter of the work consists of the actual words of some of the greatest critical 
writing—including much copyright material. It will be of immense value to all 
students, critics, playgoers, and producers of the great play. 455. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


DRAMA IN THE SCHOOL 


FULL LENGTH PLAYS 


The Kingmaker 3s. 6d. 
The Lady with a Lamp 2s. 9d. 
Richard of Bordeaux 3s. 6d. 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 

Plays for Youth 2s. 9d. 
Modern One-Act Plays 4s. Od. 
More One-Act Plays 3s. Od. 
One-Act Comedies 2s. 9d. 
ready March, 1951 

Now for a Play 2s. 9d. 
ready April, 1951 

Seventeen Younger Plays 2s. 9d. 


The Heritage of Literature Series contains many volumes which have become 

established favourites in schools. Besides the two sections appearing above, others 

in this series are devoted to Travel and Adventure, Animal Stories, Folk Lore and 
Legend, Biography, Essays, Poetry, and Continuous Stories. 


LONGMANS, | 6-7 Clifford Street, London, W.1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
Vol. VIIT_ Number 47 Summer 1951 Price 3s. 6d. net 


Literary Criticism in Jonson’s 

Conversations with Drummond RALPH S. WALKER 
Keats and Pre-Raphaelitism RAYNER UNWIN 
The Poetry of Edith Sitwell NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Dramatic Project as Means to Meaning 
SAXON WALKER 


India’s Language Problem ERIC ARNOLD 


POEMS 
SIR GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
HOWARD SERGEANT 
SYDNEY TREMAYNE 
JAMES WALKER 
and others 


REVIEWS 
F. S. BOAS ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


SIR ST VINCENT TROUBRIDGE 
and others 


Dramatic Notes Ss. R. LITTLEWOOD 


PUBLISHED FOR THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION BY 
GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Reflections on Television 


Sir Reand Priestley, Vice-Chancellor Birmingham University 


The International Exchange of Television Programmes 
G. Straschnov 


Viewing the News 
Michael Balkwill 
Gossips of the Air 
J. C. Trewin 


Education and a Third Programme 
Christopher Holme 


Literary and Moral Values of the Spoken Word 
J. T. Christie, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford 


The 1851 Week in the Third Programme 
Roger Fulford 


SUMMER NUMBER 2/6 NOW ON SALE 


Obtainable post free from BBC PUBLICATIONS, 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. Yearly subscription 10/-. 
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Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Quotations & Proverbs 
D. C. Browning 


An entirely new work containing over 10,000 
Index, in taking the p! ie two- 

. Od. net 


Pope and His Critics 
W. L. Macdonald 


A omante study of all that was written 
about Pope and his works in the 18th century by 
critics and biographers, including Warburton, 

|, Johnson, Warton, and the poet him- 
self. With 8 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


Life Over Again 
C. B. Purdom 


experiences, town-' lanning as journalist, 

eral secretary of British Actors’ Equity, 
civil service; 

artistic, 

With 8 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


Sweet Cork of thee 
Robert Gibbings 


The Betrothed 
Alessandro Manzoni 


TRANSLATED BY ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN 
A complete translation of the most 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 
10-13 Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


The Printed Book 
HARRY G. ALDIS 
A famous account of the history 
and making of books, first 
published in 1916, completely 
revised and brought up to date 
by JOHN CARTER and BROOKE 
CRUTCHLEY. 8s. 6d. net 


Published for the 
National Book League 


Books of 
Your Own 
E. EDMONDSTON 
An 4ssay, with a reading list, 
on the selection, care, and 
arrangement of a private library 


by the Librarian of the Nation- 
al Book League. 2s. 6d. net 


The Use & 
Abuse of Reading 


SIR NORMAN 
BIRKETT 
The Eighth Annual Lecture of 
the National Book League given 
last year by Lord Justice Bir- 
kett, the President of the League. 
2s. 6d. net 


Modern Books & 
Writers 


The catalogue of the N.B.L. 
Festival Exhibition showing a 
hundred modern books chosen 
for their content, and a further 
hundred chosen for their design 
and production. 1s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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an In this new book the famous author-artist of a 
Ce Sweet Thames Run Softly (11th Imp.) and 

pee love and gaiety to d, taking us to the heart : 
.. of the country and its people. eg 
With 75 wood engravings and a coloured 
frontispiece by the author. 16s. net an 

dialogue into current language as Manzoni did, 
ase: and presenting for the first time a worthy ee 

Pa English version of a classic as alive to-day as ss 
- Be when it was written. 608 pages. 15s. net : 
— (A Book Society ) 
— 


HARRAP 


LITERATURE AND LIFE Second Volume 


This second volume of recent addresses to the English Association [covers a wide field, from The 
English Sailor in Fiction to Dumas’s Debt to England, and from Children in English Literature to 
New Directions in English Poetry. One thing all the lecturers have in common is a mastery of 
self-expression in the English language. The authors of these addresses are Margaret Willy, Joyce 
Cary, Lord Samuel, Patric Dickinson, Dorothy Margaret Stuart, Angela Thirkell, J. G. Bullocke, 
Hermann Peschmann, and W. G. Cassidy. 


192 pages 9s. 6d. net 


ON THE BOARDS OF OLD DRURY 
LYNETTE FEASEY 


This book follows the style of Old England at Play, On the Playbill in Old London, and And so to 
the Playhouse, and contains an introduction explaining the general condition of the theatre in the 
eighteenth century and abridged versions of three plays accompanied by notes for the benefit of 
producers, performers, and students of dramatic history. The plays are Lady Jane Grey by Nicholas 
Rowe, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, and Sheridan’s The Critic. 

208 pages 7s. 6d. net 


EIGHT MORE ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR WOMEN 
Selected by ELIZABETH EVERARD 


The Director of the International One-act Play Theatre has chosen a further eight successful plays 
¥ written particularly for performance by girls and women. Periods and plots are varied, and balance 

=a is maintained between comedy and drama. The plays are for casts of six to eleven. 

240 pages Ready July 23, 7s. 6d. net 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Edited by G. F. LAMB, M.A. 


This highly entertaining anthology aims at providing a series of passages, each of which offers 
complete and interesting reading, and all of which will tempt and encourage the reader to explore 
further the delights of travel literature. It is not a geographical text-book, although it may serve 
a useful geographical purpose; the area covered is immense—as the title suggests and as a map in 
the text reveals. 

224 pages Ready August, 4s. 


All prices subject to revision 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON wc. 
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Short Plays 
from 
Shakespeare 
by W. J. Glover 


A series of dramatic readers pre- 
senting Shakespeare’s plots in a 
form suitable for school use. 


In these books Shakespeare has not 
been re-written, but compiled anew 
to meet a special need. Exercising 
a wise discretion, Mr. Glover has 
taken the principal scenes forming 
the main plot or the sub-plot of each 
play and has reduced them to provide, 
without other alteration, the story 
which Shakespeare’s audiences carried 
away with them. Each book contains 
notes and suggestions on reading 
and acting the play; on dress and 
properties; and on stage direction. 


Falstaff & Highway Robbery 
King Henry IV. 38 pages. 1s. 4d. net 


The Enchanted Island 
The Tempest. 52 pages. 1s. 4d. net 


The Fooling of Malvolio 
Twelfth Night 45 pages. 1s. 4d. net 


Wedding Revels 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 57 
A Stormy Wooing 
The Taming of the Shrew. 57 pages. 1s. 9d. net 


Shylock and the Bond 
The Merchant of Venice. 57 pages. 1s. 9d. net 


Forest Lovers 
As You Like It. 69 pages. 1s. 9d. net 


The Conspirators 
Julius Caesar. 65 pages. 1s. 9d. net 


Each book 84x 5%. Paper covers. 
Write for inspection copies 


George Philip 
and Son Limited 


32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Criticism 
and the 
Nineteenth 
Century 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


A discussion of the principles of 
criticism and three critics, Arnold, 
Newman, and Pater; of the poetry 
of the century; and of two of its 
novelists, Wilkie Collins and 
Henry James 
18s. net 


THE ATHLONE PRESS 
SENATE HOUSE W.C. 1 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOCK 


Stock of over three 


million volumes 


New, secondhand, and rare 
Books on every subject 


Foyles take postal subscriptions 


for British and Overseas Magazines & 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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Contents 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS—THE FESTIVAL mom 
LITERARY CRITICISM IN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH DRUMMOND 
Ralph S. Walker 
Old Lenton . . ‘ é . Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton 
KEATS AND PRE-RAPHAELITISM Rayner Unwin 
Gulls and Oyster Catchers Sydney Tremayne 
THE POETRY OF EDITH SITWELL Neville Braybrooke 
Joseph in the Wilderness James Walker 
DRAMATIC PROJECT AS MEANS TO MEANING : Saxon Walker 
‘The Carrier Margaret Stanley-Wrench 
INDIA’S LANGUAGE PROBLEM Eric Arnold 
Change in the Churchyard G. M. Hort 
DRAMATIC NOTES S. R. Littlewood 
Morning Song for a Lover . Howard Sergeant 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Chaucer the Maker, by John Speirs . ‘ D. S. White 
Elizabethan Acting, by B. L. Joseph “ i ; . F.S. Boas 
Antony and Cleopatra, edited by J. Dover Wilson Roy Walker 
Next to Shakespeare, by Aline M. Taylor . Sir St Vincent Troubridge 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated by Louis 
MacNeice; The English Stage, 
Shakespeare Survey No. 4 ; Julian Hall 


Poetry and Faith, by Augustus Ralli- 


. Laura M. Ragg 


Andrew Young, Collected Poems; Alfred Noyes, Collected iis Arundell Esdaile 
Ezra Pound: Essays, Seventy Cantos, Letters, The A.B.C. of Reading 


The Enchaféd Flood, by W. H. Auden 
‘POEMS OF TODAY’ . 
REPRINTS, NEW EDITIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS . 
IN THE CLASSROOM 
POETRY REVIEW 
NEW BOOKS 
POETRY COMPETITION 
CORRESPONDENCE 
ASSOCIATION NOTES . 


Peter Leyland 
John E. Housman 


Editor: Guy BOAS, 73 Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19 


The annual subscription for English to non-members of the Association is 115. post free. Orders 
should be sent to the Secretary, er 
agent or bookseller. 


ord University Press, Amen House, E.C. 4, or to any news- 
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The Bookshop 
known the world over. 
New and secondhand, 

English, American, 
European and Oriental 
Books. Learned, rare 

and standard works 

bought; lists invited. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


POEMS in PAMPHLET 


is an experiment conducted 
by 
THE HAND & FLOWER PRESS 


in the publication of poetry. Each month a 32 

page pamphlet is issued containing™ theXwork 

of a poet not hitherto published in book form, 
for one shilling 


Already published 
I. Cuartes Caustey | IV. Ropert WALLER 
Il. HIGHAM V. ARTHUR CONSTANCE 
Ill. Ros Lyte VI. GwYNETH ANDERSON 
VIL. THOMAS” BLACKBURN 


Poems in Pamphlet may be had from book- 
shops singly, or by subscription’ (12s. per 
annum, plus 2s. 6d. postage). Subscribers will 
be issued with a title-page and full contents at 
the end of the year, so_that;the:twelve numbers 
will form an automatic anthology if bound. 
Copies may also be obtained direct! from 


THE HAND & FLOWER PRESS 
ALDINGTON - KENT 


ENLIGHTENMENT 


Oxford Companion to the Theatre é 35s. 


Rowntree and Lavers: and 
Leisure. . 5s. 


J. Isaacs: An Assessment of 20th Cen- 
tury Literature 


W. L. MacDonald: Pope and his Critics 18s. 
Charles Morgan: Liberties of the Mind 12s. 6d. 
Oxford Book of American Verse. . 30s. 
F.L. Lucas: Greek Poetryfor Everyman 16s. 
Allottand Farris: Art of GrahamGreene 15s. 
E. Sitwell [Ed.]: The American Genius 12s. 6d. 
Richard Church: Growth of satan 


Novel . . 5s. 
W. P. Dunn: Sir Thomas Browne: his 

Religious Philosophy. . 24s. 
J. B. Leishman: ee of Wit 

(Donne) . 16s. 
Partridge and Clark: : British and Ameri- 

can English since 1900 . 18s. 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, new edition 15s. 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 
477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYFAmR 3601-5 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Editor: 


E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 
formerly Director of Education to the Kent Education Committee 


over a century and deals with every stage of education, from 
the nursery school to the university and beyond. 


At a time when the content and administration of education 
are undergoing rapid and radical changes, which are affecting 
the entire structure of our society, Taz Journat, which tries 


j 
: 


The subscription price for twelve consecutive numbers is 18s. 
post free. Single copy 1s. 10d., by post 2s. 


Editorial and Business Offices : : 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 : 
Tue Journat represents progressive educational aims and 
practice, and provides a forum for the discussion of general 
problems in education with their practical application to various : 
branches of the school curriculum. It has been in existence for as 
tance to all teachers and others in the educational field who wish ee 
| 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH SERIES 
JUST ADDED 


Modern Poetry 
Chosen by ROBERT LYND 


This anthology contains over 200 poems. 
The poets represented range from 
Thomas Hardy and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to present-day writers such as 
Roy Campbell, Ruth Pitter, C. Day 
Lewis and Dylan Thomas. 2s 9d 


English Test Papers 


B. J. PENDLEBURY M.A. This book 
is intended for older pupils (for example 
the fifth year of a grammar schocienuere). 
and each of its papers is designed to 

provide material for a week’s work in 
English Language. The exercises are 
based on the type of questions hitherto 
set in the English Language papers of 
the School Certificate examination. 2s 6d 


Poetry and the Teacher 


T. W. SUSSAMS. ‘Here is an artist 
in criticism, as well as a pedagogue 
of long experience who knows what he 
is talking about.’ RICHARD CHURCH in 
the Spectator 12s 6d net 


Language in Society 


M. M. LEWIS. An account of the wide 
scope of the ‘ linguistic revolution’ which 
has taken place owing to in 

ease of communication, publication and 
broadcasting in recent decades. 12s6d net 


NELSON: PARKSIDE* EDINBURGH 


One is One 
P. D. CUMMINGS 


A new volume of verse by 
the author of The Defeated, of 
which Walter de la Mare wrote: 
‘I think these poems are as- 
tonishingly beautiful and su- 
perbly recorded.’ Ts. 6d. 


* 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES 


Selected Poems of 
W. B. YEATS 


This selection was originally : 
made in 1929. “We can find in ° 
it the very flower of his work © 
for the last thirty years, and, 
in reading it, we can trace the 
development of his powers as 
a writer of lyrics.” The Book- 
man. 5s. 

8 


Selected Poems of 
THOMAS HARDY 


This selection of poems was 
originally made by the dis- 
tinguished critic Mr. G. M. 
Young to mark the centenary 
year of Hardy’s birth (1940). 
Mr. Young has divided the 
poems into sections headed 
‘Poems of Place and Incident’, 
‘Poems of Memory and Refiec- 
tion’, and ‘From The Dynasts’ . 

5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, 
St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2. 
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THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF NURSERY RHYMES 


Compiled by IONA and PETER OPIE 
With 24 plates and 12 pages of illustrations in line 
30s. net (shortly) 


THE OXFORD COMPANION 
TO THE THEATRE 
edited by PHYLLIS HARTNOLL 


916 pages 
355. net 


A SLEEP OF PRISONERS 
by CHRISTOPHER FRY 


6s. net 


PHINEAS REDUX 


by ANTHONY TROLLOPE 
Introduced by R. W. CHAPMAN and 
illustrated by T. L. B. Huskinson 
(Oxford Illustrated Trollope) 
Two volumes. 30s. net (shortly) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Classical Influence on English Poetry 
By Professor J. A. K. THOMSON 


By careful selection of typical passages the author gives a reasonably complete idea 
of what the classics have meant to a number of the most eminent English writers. 
The passages have been translated where necessary and a full commentary added. 
By the author of The Classical Background of English Literature. About 15s. net 


A Soviet Theatre Sketch Book 


By JOSEPH MACLEOD 
Author of The New Soviet Theatre and Actors Cross the Volga 


The author uses his pen as an artist uses his pencil, and gives, for the first time, an 
_ account of theatre audiences as composed of individual human beings. Into 
an all-over view of Russian and Ukrainian post-war life he paints a vivid picture of 
theatres, theatre-schools, actors, and actresses. 15S. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


Comprehension Practice 


S.H. BURTON. This new book presents a fresh and lively selection of prose and verse passages, 
chosen with the most up-to-date examination requirements in mind; it will be found most valuable 
for general language work in forms working for the G.C.E. (Ordinary Level). A full year’s work is 
provided, giving a wide choice to the teacher in forty-six passages for detailed study. Each p 

is followed by questions testing comprehension and drawing contrasts and comparisons between the 
different passages. Ready in July, 4s. 


New English Exercises for Grammar Schools 


A. R. MOON and G. H. McKAY. This book, which provides material sufficient for two years’ 
exercises, is a thorough revision of New English Exercises for School Certificate. The material ranges 
from the ‘ordinary’ to the ‘advanced’ level, and covers the requirements of a large number of 
examining 

*The book thoroughly covers all necessary ground: grammar, précis and essay are examined, 
verse is well treated, and the chapters dealing with style are especially good.,—A.M.A. 6s. 


Complete English: An Introductory Course 


J. H. WALSH. _ This course, suitable for pupils of 11 and 12, provides sufficient material to form the 
basis for a year’s work. Each chapter is divided into five sections: Reading and Thinking, Grammar, 
Verse, Composition, and either Punctuation or Vocabulary. 

‘An unpretentious, sincere book me? ag ype Complete English is planned with uncommon 
care and imagination, and merits its title. What is more, Mr. Walsh is content to whisper his advice 
over his pupil’s shoulder, as it were, and is neither facetious, nor solemn, nor oracular. 

G. H. Franey in The Use of English. 4s. 6d. 


LONGMANS 
6&7 Clifford St., London, W. 1 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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Broadcasting and History 
Professor Herbert Butterfield 


Music and The Third Programme 
Edward Sackvilie-W est * 


Humour on the Air 
Eric Barker 


Rural England Reflected 
Gerald Beadle 


Television; The Magic Casement of Our Time 
Reginald Pound 


Reflections on Radio Features 
Hugh Ross Williamson 


Problems of a Television Producer 
Michael Barry 


and articles of technical interest 
AUTUMN NUMBER 2/6 ON SALE OCT. 31 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


Obtainable post free from BBC Publications 
35 Marylebone High Street; London, W.1. Yearly subscription 10’ 
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A Christmas Book 


D. B. Wyndham Lewis and G. C. Heseltine 


S Relics of an Un-common 
ttorney 


The Scottish Himalayan 
| Expedition 


Publishers: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. Bedford St. W.C.2 


REGINALD HINE 


Papers left unpublished at the death of the author of the 
now famous Confessions of an Un-common Attorney, a 
lawyer who wore his deep learning with scintillating wit 
and warm humanity. emoir by Dr. Richenda Scott. 
16 pages of photographs. 18s. net 


: Everyman’s Dictionary of 
Quotations and Proverbs 


D. C. BROWNING 


Entirely new work containing over 10,000 Quotations 
and Proverbs with a full Index, in about 800 pages. 
*‘Phenomenally cheap ...clearly destined for indis- 
pensability.’ S Times. 12s. 6d. net 


Ballads, Chronicles, Songs, Stories, Poems, Carols, 
ry Sy Anecdotes, the true of the 
old festiv e ‘trinity of eating. dinking i praying.’ 
Revised edition with 4 new colour plates. 15s. net 


Paloma rs. ROBERT HENREY 


In Paloma the author turns from her autobiographical 
The Little Madeleine, revealing a new facet of her literary 
skill. ‘Unique, moving biographical study of a most 
unusual woman, inhabitant of Soho, ex-Gaiety girl, and 
native of Burgundy.’ (Advance note in Good House- 
keeping.) 15s. net 


W. H. MURRAY 


Full story of the Himalayan Expedition carried out last 
year by four Scots mountaineers. By the author of 
Mountaineering in Scotland, etc. 36 pages of brilliant 
photographs, 4in colour. (Prospectus post free.) 30s. net 


Send a postcard to the publishers of 
Everyman’s Library 


for a Free Descriptive List 


a 36-page annotated catalogue which is in its nature 
a miniature guide to literature. This famous collec- 
tion of the great books (5s. per vol.) of the world 
offers a range of some 500 authors—from the times 
of Homer, Chaucer, Dickens, or Somerset Mau: 
books are well-produced and cloth-bound; they 
grace the bookshelf or fit the pocket. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Shakespeare’s 


Prose 


MILTON CRANE 
A study of the quality and pur- 
pose of Shakespeare’s use of 
prose in the plays, preceded by 
an examination of the conven- 
tional uses of prose in the verse 
dramas of some of his contem- 
poraries. 21s. net 


Shakespeare’s 
Workmanship 
ARTHUR 
QUILLER-COUCH 
The pocket edition, first pub- 
lished in 1931, is now reprinted 
for the fourth time. ‘An emin- 
ently sane, scholarly and alto- 


gether indispensable little work.’ 
The Guardian. 8s. 6d. net 


The Festival 
of Britain 
Exhibition of 

Books 
A CATALOGUE 


A souvenir edition, bound in 
cloth boards, of the catalogue 
of the exhibition arranged’ by 
the National Book League 
at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It forms a valuable 
reminder of an Exhibition 
which is, as Sir Norman Birkett 
puts it, ‘quite historic... the 
like of which has never been 
assembled before’. 5s. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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HARRAP 


% AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES * 


Life, Literature, & Thought Library 


General Editor: VIVIAN DE SOLA PINTO, D.Phil. 
Professor of English in ‘the University of Nottingham 


This series aims at presenting in an attractive form English texts which not only have 
intrinsic merit as literature but which are also valuable as manifestations of the spirit of the 
age in which they were written. 

Each volume will have a substantial introduction which will relate the author to the main 
currents of contemporary life and thought and which will be an important part of the book. 
Notes will be brief, stimulating, and designed to encourage the spirit of research. It is 
believed that these books will be of especial value to students in universities, training colleges, 
and the upper forms of schools. 

It is hoped to publish the first volumes, listed below, during the latter part of 1951 and 
early in 1952. Other volumes are in preparation and will be announced later. 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Edited by ViviAN DE SoLa Pinto, D.Phil. 

THREE ELIZABETHAN PAMPHLETS 

- Edited by G. R. Hisparp, Lecturer in English Nottingham. 

TASTE AND CRITICISM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Edited by H. A. NEEDHAM, D. de I’U. 

A CHAUCER SELECTION 
Edited by L. J. Ltoyp, Librarian of University College, Exeter. 

GODWIN AND THE AGE OF TRANSITION 
Edited by A. E. Ropway, Ph.D. 


THE IDEA OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
A Selection from the Works of Newman 
Edited by Fr Henry TRISTRAM, B.Litt., The Oratory, Birmingham. 


ANDREW MARVELL: Selected Poetry and Prose 
Edited by DENNIs DAVISON. 


74 x5 inches, 240-256 pages, 7s. each. Library Edition, 10s. 6d. net each 


All prices subject to revision 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


182 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON - 
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For Reading & Acting 


BOOKS BY W. J. GLOVER 


Verse Time 


A series of eight books which invite children 
to read verse, to act it and recite it; and to 
do so alone, in groups or as a class. Delight- 
fully illustrated in colour. For the Primary 
School. 

Paper, 1s. 6d. Limp cloth, 2s. 


Dramatic Prose 


The ‘Story-teller’ who leads group reading, 
securing attention without the need for 
stage direction; inclusion of plays specially 
appealing to girls; dramatization of their 
work by living authors—these are but a 
few of the features which stamp this series 
of six books as an ideal aid to Dramatic 
Activity in the school. Two books for the 
Primary School; four books for the Secondary 
School. 

Paper, from 1s. 6d.; Limp cloth, from 2s. 


Short Plays 
from Shakespeare 


The principal scenes forming the main plot 
or the sub-plot of each play have been 
reduced to provide, without other altera- 
tion, the story that Shakespeare’s audience 
must have taken away with them. The 
value of the books is increased by extremely 
useful suggestions for stage and costume. 
Eight books for the Secondary School. 

Paper, from ‘1s. 4d. 


Write for inspection copies and our revised 
Educational Catalogue 


George Philip & Son Ltd 


32 Feet Street, London, EC4 


QUARITCH 


invite you to inspect their large and 
valuable stock of 
AMERICANA AUTOGRAPHS 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BOTANICAL WORKS 
EARLY SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
16th to 20th CENTURY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY, FINE ARTS 
FINE BINDINGS 
ILLUMINATED MSS. 
INCUNABULA 
NATURAL HISTORY 
SPORTING BOOKS, ETC. 
Classified Catalogue sent abroad post free and 
in Great Britain on receipt of 2s. stamps 


BERNARD QUARITCH LTD. 


Booksellers & Publishers 
ESTABLISHED 1847 
11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: REGENT 0473 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOK 


Stock of over three 
million volumes 


New, secondhand, and rare 
Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and 
Overseas Magazines and we have 
a first-class postal library 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


LONDON W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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Contents 
NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS—THE FESTIVAL: A BACKWARD GLANCE . M. W. 
STRATFORD IN FESTIVAL YEAR . G. B. 
Racchaeus of Fericho . ; Clive Sansom 
‘WRITE ME A PROLOGUE’ . .  H. Eardley-Wilmot 
When Helen Slipped her Zone ‘ : : ; . Sir G. Rostrevor Hamilton 
‘TAMBURLAINE’ AND THE HORRIFIC . ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ . Guy Boas 
THE POETRY OF GERALD GOULD ; H. C. Duffin 
Wayside War Grave in Brittany . ‘ ‘ Margaret Willy 
RESEARCH ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH : ‘ : : E. L. Black 
The Twice-burned Mansion. ‘ ‘ ; Sydney Tremayne 
AMBIGUITY AND MR. ELIOT. ‘ R. L. Brett 
DRAMATIC NOTES : : S. R. Littlewood 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Crisis in English Poetry, by V. de S. Pinto. ‘ ‘ Margaret Willy 
Winged Chariot, by Walter De la Mare, Poems by Richard Church, Within Four 
Walls, by Wilfrid Gibson Arundell Esdaile 


Splendid Occasions in English History, by Ifan Kyrle Fletcher M. St. Clare Byrne 


American Literature in the Twentieth Century, by Heinrich Straumann 
Howard Sergeant 


Volume the Third, by Jane Austen . : ‘ Dr. Bertha Wright 
Our Language, by Simeon Potter; A Modern English ilies by Otto aan 
V. H. Blackman 


Good English: How to Write it, by G. H. Vallins 
REPRINTS AND REFERENCE BOOKS; CURRENT PERIODICALS 


SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


POETRY COMPETITION 
ASSOCIATION NOTES 
PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Editor: Guy Boas, 73 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19 
Associate Editor: MARGARET WILLY 
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EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
IN 12 VOLUMES 


THIS COMPLETELY NEW EDITION OF 
9,000,000 WORDS CONTAINS OVER 2,500 
ILLUSTRATIONS, ALSO DIAGRAMS OF 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS, WITH MAPS ON 
THE HISTORICAL AND WAR SECTIONS. 
EACH OF THE VOLUMES CONTAINS 760 
PAGES, AND THE ARRANGEMENT 
THROUGHOUT ALPHABETICAL, 
CROSS-REFERENCES HAVE BEEN PRO- 
VIDED TO DIRECT THE READER TO 
OTHER ASPECTS OF SUBJECTS. 


Available for 8s. 6d. monthly 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW says: 
‘EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA IS EMINENTLY 
READABLE AND ALSO AMAZINGLY COMPREHEN- 
SIVE IN ITS SCOPE... THIS IS THE KIND OF WORK 
OF REFERENCE WHICH ANY STUDENT OR 
INDEED ANY EDUCATED READER MAY REJOICE 
TO HAVE ON HIS SHELF.’ 


A WEALTH OF INFORMATION HOUSED 
IN 15 INCHES OF SHELF SPACE 


Hutchinson’s 


To THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
6, 8, & 10 LEXINGTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Please send me free illustrated Prospectus showing speci- 
men rey of EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, with 
monthly payment terms. 


THE MONARCH OF WIT 

An Analytical and Comparative 

Study of the Poetry of John Donne 
J. B. LEISHMAN 


‘May be strongly recommended.’ 
TIMES LITERARY 


CRISIS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 1880-1940 


Professor V. de S. PINTO 
‘What concerns him primarily is the poet’s ability 
adequately to function in the modern world.’ 
THE SCOTSMAN 
‘He sustains his logically developed argument 
with a wise generosity in quotation.” PUNCH 
Ts. 6d. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


Professor H. STRAUMANN 
‘Particularly interesting and valuable because 
he is able to get American books in the right 
perspective and group them in a way which 
would not have occurred to a British or Ameri- 
can critic.’ Daniel George, B.B.C. OVERSEAS 
SERVICE. 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Professor GEORGE IAN DUTHIE 

Aims at furnishing the general reader with as 

much as possible of what he ought to know 

about recent developments in Shakespearian 

my in order to appreciate Shakespeare most 
ly. 


Ts. 6d. 
THE THIRD EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY 
A Study in Eighteenth Century Liter- 
ary Theory 
R. L. BRETT 


The third Earl of Shaftesbury has generally 
been known as the forerunner of the Moral 
Sense school of philosophers. Surprisingly 
little attention has been paid to his importance 
for literature and yet undoubtedly it has _ 


very great. 


University 


Library 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 
W. H. CLEMEN 
‘Extraordinarily interesting... in fact the 
best critical book on Shakespeare that I 
have read for a long time.’— JULIAN 


SYMONS in the Manchester Evening News. 


THE IMPERIAL THEME 


Further Interpretations of Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies including the 
Roman Plays 
G. WILSON KNIGHT 
The third of Mr. Wilson Knight’s studies 
to be issued under the Methuen imprint. 
With The Wheel of Fire and The Crown 
of Life a mass of critical material is made 
available and the three volumes ‘provide 
a most important contribution to Shake- 
spearian investigation. 21s. 


THE LANGUAGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
B. IFOR EVANS 


An attempt to explore the function of 
verse in drama and the developing way 
in which Shakespeare controlled the 
rhetorical and decorative elements of 
speech for the dramatic purpose. 15s. 
(Ready in January) 


e 
The Arden Shakespeare 
General Editor: 

ProFessoR UNA ELLIs-FERMOR 
Newly revised volume 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
Edited by RICHARD DAVID 


The edition of H. C. Hart entirely revised 
and with a new introduction. The notes 
pay particular attention to elucidating 
the plain meaning of the many difficult 
passages in the play. 12s. 6d. 
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ESSAYS 


AND 
STUDIES 
1951 


Being Vol. IV of the New Series of 
Essays and Studies. Collected for 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 
by GEOFFREY TILLOTSON 


I. L’Allegro and Jl Penseroso in 
Their Relation to Seventeenth- 
Century Poetry—7. B. Leishman 

II. Rasselas Reconsidered—Mary 
Lascelles 
III. Fathers and Sons in Dickens— 
Eleanor Rooke 
IV. Dickens at Work on Dombey and 
Son—Fohn Butt: and Kathleen 
Tillotson 
V. Sir Walter Ralegh’s Gold Mine: 
new light on the last Guiana 
Voyage—Agnes Latham 
VI. Dr. Johnson and the Kangaroo 
—W. Russell Brain 
VII. Modes of Meaning—7. R. Firth 


10s. 6d. net 


A BOOK 
ABOUT BOOKS 
By FREDERICK HARRISON 


The Times:—‘Chancellor Harrison modestly 
claims that the only new thing about this 
book is the gathering of its contents into one 
small volume. It is doubtful whether the 
gathering has been done before with such an 
attractive blend of simplicity without con- 
descension and erudition without pendantry.’ 


Cheaper edition 55. 


JOHN MURRAY 


HEFFER’S 


The Bookshop 
known the world over. 
New and secondhand, 

English, American, 
European and Oriental 
Books. Learned, rare 

and standard works 

bought; lists invited. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


Perspective of Literature 


The revolutions and innovations, the glory 
and the rapture and the daring of the Eliza- 
bethans—these things have been recognized; 
not so fully their indebtedness to the poetry 
the rhetoric, the literary skill of the Middle 


The Elizabethans are praised at the expense 
of older writers: they were not the first to 
whom beauty seemed beautiful, the humani- 
ties were not brought into the island of 
Britain first of all in the Tudor times, nor 
are the humanities exclusively Greek or 
Italian. The Elizabethans lose nothing, but 
gain, by rendering their due to their ances- 
tors—to the older practical writers who 
kept their names unclouded by mists of 


allegory or superstition, and described the . 


real world clearly—to the visionaries who 
went before Sidney or Spenser. W.P. KER 


Ask for list of Nelson's Medieval Classics 
JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 
BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING 


477 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAY Fam 3601-5 


SUITABLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


* 


POEMS in PAMPHLET 


is an experiment conducted 
by 
THE HAND & FLOWER PRESS 


in the publication of poetry. Each month a 32 

page pamphlet is issued containing the work 

of a poet not hitherto published in book form, 
for one shilling 


They may be obtained from bookshops singly, 

or by subscription (12s. per annum, plus 

2s. 6d. postage). Subscribers will be issued 

with a title-page and full contents at the end 

of the year, so that the twelve numbers will 

form an automatic anthology if bound. Copies 
may also be obtained direct from 


THE HAND & FLOWER PRESS 
ALDINGTON - KENT 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW 


Editor: 
E. SALTER DAVIES, C.B.E., M.A. 
formerly Director of Education to the Kent Education Committee 


Editorial and Business Offices ; 
Amen House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 


Tue Journat represents progressive educational aims and 


branches of the school curriculum. It has been in existence for 
over a century and déals with every stage of education, from 
the nursery school to the university and beyond. 


At a time when the content and administration of education 
are undergoing rapid and radical changes, which are affecting 
the entire structure of our society, THz Journat, which tries 
to give a comprehensive picture of the changing scene, and also 
to act as leader, counsellor, and critic, is of paramount impor- 
tance to all teachers and others in the educational field who wish 
to keep abreast of contemporary developmients, 


The subscription price for twelve consecutive numbers is 18s. 
post free. Single copy 1s. rod., by post 2s. 
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practice, and provides a forum for the discussion of general ‘ 
problems in education with their practical application to various 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH SERIES 
JUST ADDED 


Modern Poetry 
Chosen by ROBERT LYND 


This anthology contains over 200 poems. 
The poets represented range from 
Thomas Hardy and Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to present-day writers such as 


English Test Papers 


B. J. PENDLEBURY M.A. This book 
is intended for older pupils (for example 
the fifth year of a grammar school comet), 
and each of its papers is designed to 
provide material for a week’s work in 
English 


Language. The exercises are 
based on the type of questions hitherto 
set in the English Language papers of 
the School Certificate examination. 2s 6d 


Poetry and the Teacher 


T. W. SUSSAMS. ‘Here is an artist 
in criticism, as well as a pedagogue 

of long experience who knows what he 
is talking about.’ RICHARD CHURCH in 
the Spectator 12s 6d net 


Language in Society 
M. M. LEWIS. An account of the wide 
scope of the ‘linguistic revolution’ which 
has taken place owing to increased 
ease of communication, publication and 
inrecent decades. 12s6d net 


Roy Campbell, Ruth Pitter, C. Day 
Lewis and Dylan Thomas. 289d 


Impulse 


In Writing and Painting 
H. CAUDWELL 


“He explores such themes as 
the origin and essence of the 
creative impulse; the part 
played in the artists work by his 
early environment, his 
relation to the State; and the 
place of art in education. ... 
A wise and stimulating intro- 
duction.” The Observer. 

Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


The English 
Past 
A. L. ROWSE 


This book portrays something 
of the inexhaustible riches of an 
old and civilized country like 
ours, the layers of memories and 
associations that so many places 
have wherever one goes in 
England. Here are brought 
together some fascinating evoca- 
tions of places and of the 
people who once lived in them 
and made them famous. 15s, 


Thomas Hardy 
-EDMUND BLUNDEN 
This biographical and critical 
study of Thomas Hardy offers 
an account of his career, viewed 
in relation to the periods through 
which he lived, and of his 
character and opinions. Un- 
familiar sources yield sidelights 
on his personality which compel 
fresh thinking about several 

common assumptions. 


Macmillan’s Pocket Library. 5% 


NELSON- PARKSIDE- EDINBURGH 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


656665559655 
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THE DREAM OF LEARNING 
An Essay on The Advancement of Learning, Hamlet, and King Lear 
by D. G. JAMES 
208. 6d. net (shortly) 


STUDIES OF TYPE-IMAGES IN POETRY, 
RELIGION, AND PHILOSOPHY 


by MAUD BODKIN 
12s. 6d. net 


The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens 


Two new volumes 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With an Introduction by Grorrrey 
RUSSELL, 125. 6d, net 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With an Introduction by THe 
EARL OF WICKLOW, _ 105. 6d, net 


THE ROMANTIC AGONY | 


by MARIO. PRAZ 
‘translated by A. DAVIDSON 
and edition (enlarged) 
255. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Oscar Wilde: A Present Time Appraisal 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


In this book, Mr. Ervine sets out to judge Wilde, not as a subject for pity 
or reproach, but as a writer and a dramatist. The whole of Wilde’s work is 
surveyed, but the main study is the plays, which are examined extensively, 
in terms both of craftsmanship and of theme. About 18s. net 


The Life and Works o7 D. H. Lawrence 
By HARRY T. MOORE 


The author gives the fullest critical study of Lawrence to date: all his rovels 
and stories, as well as his most significant poems and essays, are discussed and 
analysed. Iiustrated with original photographs of the “Lawrence Country,’ 
the book also provides important new biographical material, particularly 
about the poet-novelist’s family background. 25s. net 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


Complete English: An Introductory Course 


J. H. WALSH. This course, suitable for pupils of 11 and 12 years of age, provides 
sufficient material to form the basis for a year’s work. Each chapter is divided into five 
sections: Reading and Thinking, Grammar, Verse, Composition, and either Punctuation or 
Vocabulary. 

*This b~ ok is a well-thought-out scheme for teaching the child the elements of the English 
Language. It is written in such a way that interest is maintained throughout.’—London 
Teacher. 6s. 


A New Guide to Précis Writing 


R. W. JEPSON. Besides a full explanation of the principles of précis writing, this book 

* gives a series of long extracts arranged in sections. These passages have also been selected 

with an eye to usefulness as material for essays: The book is intended to cover the 
requirements of the G.C.B. (Ordinary Level), L.C.C., and Civil Service Examinations. . 
Ss, 6d. 


Comprehension Practice 


8. H. BURTON. This new book presents a fresh and lively selection of prose and 
verse passages, chosen with the most up-to-date examination requirements in mind. It 
will be found most valuable for general language work in forms working for the G.C.E. 
(Ordinary Level). A full year's work is provided, giving a wide choice to the teacher of 
forty-six passages for detailed .tady. Each one is followed by questions testing compre- 
hension and drawing contrasts and comparisons between the different passages. - 4s. 


LONGMANS, 6 & 7 CLEIYFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Printed in Grea: Britain at the Univrsity Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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